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It is proposed, should the plan meet with encouragement, to 
IKresent the puUie with a series of the choicest devotional and 
practical pieces of the most disUitfaished old English writers. 
From the time of Edward Vl. to Charles II. is in some re- 
npectB the richest period of the Enslish mind and language ; 
wad the devotional and practical rellgioas writings of the 17th 
eentury, are amons the finest productions of that age. 

From these wridngs it is proposed to publish a selection, not 
of mere exiraetsi but of the ctK>icMt eiuire pieces of the most 
eminent authors. 

In general, a volume at least will be given to each author, 
with an introductory notice of his life and writings. Though 
it is intended to print the volumes uniformly, so as to make a 
complete series, yet each will form an entire and distinct work 
by itself. 

The proposed series will, for a small sum. furnish a collec- 
tion of the choicest devotional and practical pieees in the lan- 
guage, most of which are now to be found only in the volu^ 
minous and expensive English editions ; it will also afford a 
view of the state and progress of the English language, during, 
perhaps, its best and most flourishing period, and a specimen 
of the manner and style respectively, of the most emhient wri- 
ters of that time. 

Bblkkap & EiMCRsLBT have recently puUished, " Silkot 
Devotional and PractioaIi Works or Bishop Hall, with 
an Introductoiv Notice of the Life and Writings of the An- 
tbor ;*' being the first of the above Series. From numerous 
editorial nonces of the work, the publishers select the follow- 

" JBach page of the work abounds with sentiments eminently 
devotkmal and instroctive, or no less forcibly inculcating prac- 
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ADVERTISBMBITT. 

ticil godlineM. In our davt there are almoit hmamerable pub- 
UcationB claiming a relicious character ; but the contents of 
which fUmish what we know not how better to describe, than 
to call U light relisious reading. This production is not of that 
class ; it commendiB itself to the pious, both by the quality of its 
eontents and the style of itt execution.~C%rt«t»an Seeretmrf, 

A raluaVle accepsion to the Ji^r^nes of the reUgions com- 
mxUdty.—J/ew- England Review. 

We esteem the proposed series a great desideratum, in the 
class of works (o wliicn it belongs. — Patriot and Democrat. 

We think it will find favor with the religions puhUe. 

Conn. Observer. 

It will be seen, by a notice in our advertising columns, that 
a series of religious works has been projected and is now in 
progress by Messrs. Belknap and Hamersley— an enterprising 
publishing house, of Hartford, Connecticut. Their plan differs 
materially from that of any library now in the course of publi* 
oadon, inasmuch as the editor intends to confine himself in his 
selectiiNis to aa early period of English literature ; a period, it 
may be remarked, in which many devotional and theological 
writings were produced, that have never been, and probably 
never will be surpassed for depth and strength of thought, gen- 
nine, fervent piety, and eloquence of language. The first num- 
ber, or v(dume, of the series is already published, and contains 
the Select Works of Bishop Hall, with an Introductory Notice 
of his Life and Writings The design of this library is ezcel- 
lent, and deserves a general and hearty support.— JVew- York 
Cowmercial .Advertiser. 

The design must commend itself to the approbation of every 
peraon of piety and good senfle.~TA« Churchman. 

We are happy to find that the Editor proposes to publish in 
his aeries " a selection, not of mere extracts^ but of the choicest 
entire pieces of eminent authors.*' This being the case, we 
heartily commend his labor. The store of practical piety, to 
be found in the writings of the older divines of the Church of 
England, is rich and almost inezhaustibie.—CAmttan fVitness. 

The plan must commend itself to the favor of all who can ap- 
preciate the rich treasures of intellect and piety contained in 
that class of writings from which the proposied selections are to 
be made. — Conn. Ofurant. 

It is a judicious selection from works which are throughovt 
both practical and devotional.—jRe/^'ofM Jntelligencer. 

We have met with no new pablication for a long time, whieh 



we iMve been so much pleased to see, as the present selection 
ffom the devotional and practical writings of Bishop HaU, and 
dMU rj^ice to see it widely oireulated and deeply and devont- 
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ly stMied.-*i>4tf siM^Am Itseenfar. 
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INTRODUCTOET NOTICE 



OF THE 



UPE AND WRITINGS OP SIR MATTHEW HALE 



The ** ContempIatioDB, Moral and Divine, of Sir 
Matthew Hale," are recommended by a prelate* no 
less distinguished for his apostolic piety and zeal 
than for his eminent learning and abilities, as ** de- 
serving a place in every Christian's closet, for their 
truly scriptnral principles of vital and spiritual reli. 
gion.** But they will be read with additional inter- 
est as the productions of a man so illustrious for 
every excellence as their celebrated author. Sir 
Matthew Hale was not only one of the brightest or- 
I naments of his age and profession ; but, for his vari. 
one and profound attainments in science and in learn, 
ing, for his wisdom, for his virtue and piety, must be 
held as one of the most admirable characters that 
any age or country has produced. 



*Dr. Bturgen, Bishop of St. David. 
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10 LIFE ANb WEITINGS 

The moral and religions writings of Sir Matthew 
Hale were first collected and published together, by 
the Rev. Thomas Thirlwall, in 1805, 2 vols. 8 va. 
From these, the pieces contained^ in this little volume 
are selected ; and with the exception of the two let- 
'ters, they are taken from his ** Contemplations.** 

They were not intended for publication by their 
author ; hut were published by a friend of his, with- 
out his knowledge. They are in fact his private 
meditations. ** He usually spent that part of the 
Lord's day which intervened between the evening 
sermon and supper time, in pious meditations. It 
was his wonted method to pen his thoughts, that he 
might fix them more intently iipon his subject, and 
restrain their unprofitable excursions.** They are, in 
short, the fruits of the moments of religious leisure 
snatched from a life of immense and almost incredi- 
ble professional labors, at the bar, and the bench, — 
and as a legal writer.* 

It is regretted that the present limits will permit 
only a meagre sketch of the life of this great and 
good man. It is taken from the *< Account of the 
Life and Death of Sir Matthew Hale** by his cotem. 
porary, Bishop Burnet ; a work which Dr. Johnson 

*'' When I came," sajs Lord Erskine, *' to see all the 
manuscripts of my Lord Hale, (whose name will live to all 
time) which I w^ps favored with by a learned gentleman 
at the bar, it is astonishing what his manuscripts are ; in 
his own hand, scarcely legible, yet containing the most 
Talnable remarks upon the law of England.'* / 
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OF SIB MATTHEW HALE. 11 

justly commends as deserring every person's repeat- 
ed perusal. To that work, together with the excel. 
lent and interesting ** Additional Notes** by the cele- 
brated Richard Baxter, who was the personal friend, 
as well as cotemporary of Hale, the reader is refer- 
red for a fuller view of his life and character. 

Sir Matthew Hai£ was boro at Alderley in Glou- 
cestershire, Nov. 1, 1609. His father was a barris- 
ter of Lincoln's Inn, but from conscientious scruples 
had given up the practice of his profession, and re. 
tired to a small estate in the country, where he died 
in 1614. The son was then but five years old, and 
his mother having died two years before, he was 
committed to the guardianship of a relative, by whom 
great care was taken of his education, with the in. 
tention of bringing him up for the ministry. He was 
placed under the instruction of Mr. Staunton, vicar of 
Wotton.under-Edge, to be fitted for the university. 
In 1G26, he was entered of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, and had for his tutor Obadiah Sedgwick, a noted 
puritan. 

Bishop Burnet says that Hale was <* an extraordi. 
nary proficient at school, and for some time at Ox. 
ford.** Subsequently, however, he se^ms to have 
neglected liis studies, and to have fallen into some 
levities and extravagances. 

After about three years* residence at the university, 
he was called to London, to attend to a lawsuit, in. 
Yolving a part of his estate. Here, by the persua. 
siont of Sergeant Glanville, who was his counsel in 
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12 LIPS AND WRITINaS 

his cause, he was led to the study of the law, and en- 
tered himself at Lincoln's Inn, Nov. 8, 1629. He ap. 
pears now to have set himself to redeeming whater- 
er time he might before have lost. He studied six. 
teen hours a day ; he made a vow against ever going 
o the play.house ; and discarded everything eztrav. 
agant in his dress. He is said indeed to have gone 
so far to the opposite extreme, of negligence, that, 
being stout and able bodied, he was once seized by 
the press gang as a proper person for a sailor. This 
led him to pay more attention to his personal appear, 
ance, though he always carefully avoided all finery. 
But another event made a deep impression u^on 
him. Being upon a party of pleasure out of town 
with several students of the inn, one of the company, 
in spite of 'tiale's efforts to prevent it, continued to 
drink so much wine that he at length fell down in a 
fit, apparently dead. This so affected Hale, that he 
retired to another room, and falling upon his knees, 
earnestly prayed that his friend might be restored, 
and that he himself might be forgiven for countenan- 
cing such excesses by his presence, — solemnly prom- 
ising that he would never more keep such company 
nor drink a health again while he lived. His compan- 
ion recovered, and Hale religiously kept his vow. 
This event seems to have renewed tlie influence of 
his early religious instructions and impressions, and 
to have given them a permanent control. Thence- 
forth he gave up all gay society, and devoted his 
whole time to the duties of religion and the studies of 
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OF Sm MATTHEW HALB. 13 

hifl profession. He pursued bis studies with uuwea- 
ried diligence, not only in term time, but during all 
the vacationsr He carefully read all the law books 
then published, but being dissatisfied with them, he 
searohed all the records, and explored every source 
of legal knowledge, digesting everything he acquir- 
ed with great judgment and method into common 
place books. He was soon found out by the cele. 
brated Selden, and an intimate friendship was form, 
ed, which was interrupted only by the death of the 
latter. By Selden's direction, he enlarged the circle 
of his studies, which had before been chiefly confin. 
ed to his profession. He made extensive acquire- 
ments in civil law ; in several branches of the math, 
ematics ; in medicine, anatomy, and surgery. He 
was also conversant with experimental philosophy 
and other branches of philosophical learning, and also 
with ancient history and chronology. But above all, 
he devoted himself to the study of the scriptures, of 
sacred learning, and theology ; in which his attain, 
ments were so great as might seem to have required 
the exclusive labor of his life. 

He owed his acquisitions to his indefatigable in. 
dustry and great exactness in the care of his time. 
He rose early ;' he was never idle ; he rarely spent 
anytime in conversation on the passing events of the 
day ; and he had no correspondence but upon matters 
of business or learning. He spent but little time at 
his meals and always took the greatest care never to 
cloud his mind by indulgence ; he never went to pub- 
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14 LlFB AND WRITINGS 

lie entertainments ; he gave no feasts except to the 
poor, literally following our Saviour's direction in this 
respect. 

He was called to the bar for some time and had be. 
gun to distinguish himself, when the civil wars broke 
out. Reflecting how difficult it is to live securely in 
troubled times, and yet preserve one*s integrity, he 
resolved to follow two maxims of Atticus : To en- 
gage in no faction ; and- constantly to favor and re- 
lieve those that were the lowest. In accordance 
with the latter of these rules, be often assisted the 
royalists in their necessities, and was much employ, 
ed by them in his profession. He was counsel to 
the Earl of Strafford, at his trial ; afterwards to Arch- 
bisbop Laud ; to King Charles himself, — and to sev- 
eral others of the royalist nobles. He seems to have 
been regarded with equal respect and favor by the 
royalists and the presbyterians ; and that out of an 
opinion of his being a plain honest man, of great 
knowledge in the law. 

From 1643, during the ten years following, he 
served in several public capacities, and in particular 
was instrumental in saving the university of Oxford 
from destruction. In 1651, he was appointed one of 
a committee to consider of the reformation of the law. 

Through the urj^ency of Cromwell he seems to 
have been induced, in 1653, to accept the office of 
one of the judges of the common bench, as it was 
then called. He filled this office with great integrity 
and courage. He htid however greatly disapproved 
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01^ SUt MATrfifiW BALE. 15 

and lamented the ezecotion of King Charles, and 
having scruples as to the yalidily of his commission 
from the usurper, he soon refused <* to sit any more 
on the crown side,** that is, to try any more criminals, 
though he continued to try civil cases. Upon this 
point Blackstone observes : ** if judgment of death 
be given by a judge not authorized by lawful com- 
mission, and execution is done accordingly, the judge 
is guilty of murder; and upon this argument, Sir M. 
Hale himself though he accepted the place of a judge 
of the common pleas under Cromwell's government, 
yet declined to sit on the crown side at the assizes 
and try prisoners, having very strong objections to 
the legality of the usurper's commission as to capital 
offences, but that it was necessary to decide the dis* 
putes of civil property in the worst of times : a dis. 
tinction perhaps rather too refined, since the punish, 
ment of crimes is at least as necessary to society as 
maintaining the boundaries of property." 

Bishop Burnet gives several instances of Hale's in. 
tegrity and courage in this office, in deciding against 
the party in power. We can only mention one: 
a cause came on, in which Ciomwell wau interested 
and had caused a packed jury to be returned. Judge 
Hale upon learning it dismissed the jury, and refus. 
ed to try the case, greatly to the displeasure of the 
protector, who in his anger told him ** he was not fit 
to be a judge." " That is very true," was Hale's quiet 
reply. 

On the death of Cromwell he rejected the mourn. 
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ing that was sent to him ; and subsequently refused 
the renewal of his commission as a judge by Richard 
Cromwell, saying, <* that he could no longer act ub. 
der such authority.** 

Hale was a member of the healing parliament of 
1660, which recalled Charles II ; and was elected 
one of the Knights of Gloucestershire. 

Upon the settling of the courts in Westminster, af. 
ter the king's return. Hale was appointed (Nov. 1660) 
chief baron of the exchequer ; and shortly after was 
knighted, an honor he endeavored to avoid. He 
continued in this office eleven years, and very much 
raised the reputation and practice of that court by his 
diligence and ability. His great caution and exact, 
ness led to the only complaint ever made : ** that he 
did not despatch matters quite fast enough;** but 
then it was to be observed that the causes tried by 
him were seldom, if ever, tried again. 

He would never receive private addresses or re« 
commendations from, the greatest persons in any 
matter where justice was concerned. His moral 
courage and scrupulous integrity are illustrated by 
numerous anecdotes. Among others is the following 
given by bishop Burnet : 

" One of the first peers of England went once to 
his chamber and told him, * that having a suit at law 
to be tried before him, he was then to acquaint him 
with it, that he might the better understand it, when 
it should come to be tried in court.' Upon which 
the lord chief baron interrupted him, and said: *h9 
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OF SIB MATTHEW HALE. 17 

did not d0al fairly to come to his chamber about such 
affairs, for he neyer received any information of cau. 
868 but in open court where both parties were to be 
heard alike ;' so he would not suffer him to go on. 
Whereupon his grace (for he was a duke) went away 
not a little dissatisfied, and complained of it to the 
king as a rudeness that was not to be endured. 
But his majesty bid him * content himself that he was 
no worse used/ and said, * he verily believed he 
Would have used himself no better if he had gone to 
solicit him in any of his own causes.' ** 

Daring this period of his life, Judge Hale, follow- 
ing his rule of favoring those that were lowest, was 
▼ery charitable to the non.conformists, and endeavor, 
ed as much as possible to screen them from the ex^- 
treme severity of the laws ; thinking that the terms 
of conformity had been made too strict, and that the 
good services of many of the non-conformists in the 
restoration were hardly requited, and their just ex. 
pectations disappointed. 

In 1671, he was appointed lord chief justice x>f 
England, and filled that eminent station with his 
usual dignity, uprightness, and ability. About four 
years and a half after his promotion, he was attacked 
by an illness which broke up his constitution, brought 
on an asthma and finally a dropsy. In January, 
1675 — 6, he petitioned for a writ of ease, which be- 
ing delayed,'he resigned his ofifice in February. His 
death took place on the 25th of December following ; 
tod he was buried among his ancestors in the church* - 
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yard of Alderley. He was twice married, .«nd bad 
by his first wife ten children, of whom none aurvived 
him but his eldest daughter and youngest son. His 
great grandson, Matthew Hale, Esq. barrister at law, 
died in 1784, and by this event the male line of the 
family became extinct. 

Bishop Burnet in his beautiful life of Hale, after 
describing his character at considerable length thus 
concludes : 

*♦ Thus lived and died Sir Matthew Hale, the re- 
nowned Lord Chief Justice of England : he had one 
of the blessings of virtue in the highest measure of any 
of the age, that does not always follow it, which v^ras, 
-^at he was universally much valued and admired by 
'inen of all sides and persuasions : for as none could 
bate him but for his justice and virtues, so the great 
estimation he was generally in, made that few durst 
undertake to defend so ungrateful a paradox, as any 
thing said to lessen him would have appeared to be. 
His name is scarce ever mentioned since his death 
without particular accents of singular respect. His 
opinion in points of law, generally passes as an un* 
controlable authority, and is often pleaded in all the 
courts of justice : and all that knew him well, do still 
speak of him as one of the perfectest patterns of reli. 
gion and virtue they ever saw. 

The commendations given him by all sorts of peo. ' 
pie are such, that I can hardly come under the cen- 
sures of this age for any thing I have said concern- 
ing him ; yet if this book lives to after.times, it will 
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be looked on perhaps as a' picture, drawn more ac 
cording to fancy and invention, than after the life ; 
if it were not that those who knew him well, estab- 
lishing its credit in the present age, will make it pass 
down to the next with a clearer authority. 

I shall pursue his praise no further in my own 
words, but shall add what the present lord chancellor 
of England said concerning him, when he delivered 
the commission to the lord chief justice Rainsford, 
who succeeded him in that office, which he began in 
this manner : 

*The vacancy of the seat of the chief justice of 
this court, and that by a way and means so unusual, 
as the resignation of him that lately held it; andihis 
too proceeding from so deplorable a cause, as the 
infirmity of that body which began to forsake the 
ablest mind that ever presided here, hath filled the 
kingdom with lamentations, and given the King ma. 
ny and pensive thoughts how to supply that vacancy 
again.' And a little after, speaking to his successor, 
he said, ' the very labors of the place, and that weight 
and fatigue of business which attends it, are no small 
discouragements ; for what shoulders may not justly 
fear that burthen, which made him stoop that went 
before you ? Yet, I confess you have a greater dis- 
couragement than the mere burthen of your place, 
and that is the inimitable example of your last prede- 
cessor : Onero8um eat succedere bono principi*, was 

* It is a troublesome taik to succeed a virtuous prince. 
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20 UFB AND WRITINGS 

the saying of him in the panegyric-: and you will find 
it 8o too, that are to succeed such a chief justice, of 
so indefatigable an industry, so invincible a patience, 
so exemplary an integrity, and so magnanimous a 
contempt of worldly things, without which no man 
can be truly great ; and to all this, a man that was so 
absolute a master of the science of the law, and even 
of the most abstruse and hidden parts of it, that one 
may truly say of his knowledge in the Uw, what St. 
Austin said of St. Hierome's knowledge in divinity, 
Qttod Hieronimus nescivitj nullus mortcUium unquam 
9civit*, And therefore the king would not suffer 
himself to part with so great a man, till he had placed 
upon him all the marks of bounty and esteem which 
his retired and weak conditiou was capable of.' 

To this high character, in which the expressions, 
as they well become the eloquence of him who pro- 
nounced them, so they do agree exactly to the sub- 
ject, without the abatements that are often to be made 
for rhetoric. I shall add that part of the lord chief 
justice's answer, in which he speaks of his predeces. 
sor. 

* A person in whom his eminent virtues and 

deep learning have long managed a contest for the 
superiority, which is not decided to this day ; nor 
will it ever be . determined, I suppose, which shall 
get the upper hand : A person that has sate in this 
court these many years, of whose actions there I 

* V[bBt Jerome wai ignorant of, no man ever knew. 
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OF SOL MATTHEW "kALB. 21 

hare been an eye and an ear.witness, that by the 
greatness of his learning always charmed his audi- 
tors to reverence and attention : A person of whom 
I think I may boldly say, that as former times cannot 
show any superior to him, so I am confident succeed- 
ing and future times will never shew any equal. 
These considerations, heightened by what I have 
heard of your lordship concerning him, made me 
anxious and doubtful, and put me to a stand, how I 
should succeed so able, so good, and so great a man : 
It doth very much troubfe me, that I, who in compar- 
ison of him am but like a candle lighted in the sun- 
shine, or like a glow-worm at mid.day, should sue- 
ceed so great a person, that is and will be so emi- 
nently famous to all posterity : and I must ever wear 
this motto in my breast to comfort me, and in my ac- 
tions to excuse me : 

Sequitur, quamvis non passibus equis/* 
Thus were panegyrics made upon him while yet 
alive, in that same court of justice which he had so 
worthily governed. As he was honored while he 
lived, so he was much lamented when he died : and 
this will still be acknowledged as a jast inscription 
for his memory, though his modesty forbid any such 
to be put on his tombstone : 
That hb was onb or thb greatest pattbrns this 

AOB HAS AFFORDED, WHETHER IN HIS PRIVATE DEPORT- 
MEBT AS A CHRISTIAN, OR IN HIS PUBUO EMPLOTMBNTa, 
BrrHBR AT THE BAR OR ON THB BENCH." 

*He follows his steps, though at a distance. 
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Besides the writings already mentioned, Sir Mai. 
thew Hale published during his life time several 
treatises on different subjects of natural philosophy ; 
on the gravitation of fluids ; — on the Torricellian ex- 
periments ; and on the principles of motion. 

He published but one law tract himself; but after 
his death several volumes, to the number of nine or 
ten, some of them in folio and quarto, were publish- 
ed. They pertain to several difiierent subjects of law 
and of legal learning. The following opinion of 
Lord Ellenborough, a great authority, will give the 
general reader a notion of the estimation in which 
he continues to be held as a lawyer : — ** My lord 
Hale," says he, ** was one of the greatest judges that 
ever sat in Westminster Hall, who was as competent 
to express as he was able to conceive." 

Hale left behind him many volumes of his own 
writings, on different subjects of law, of metaphysical 
and experimental philosophy, and of theology, which 
remain in manuscript. 

He also bequeathed to the society of Lincoln's Inn 
his Ms. books, of inestim*able value, which he had 
been near forty years collecting with great care and 
expense. These he left for the use of the members 
of that society, directing not to be printed, but kept, 
together there. *• They are," says he, " a treasure 
not fit for every man's view, nor is every man capa- 
ble of making use of them." C. S. H 
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HAPPINESS, 



1. Any man that compares the perfection of the iUi. 
imafi nature with that of the animal nature, will easi. 
ly find a far greater excellence in the former than in 
the latter : For, 1. The faculties of the former are 
more sublime and noble. 2. The very external fa^ 
brie of the former much more beautiful and fuller of 
majesty tikan the latter. 3. The latter seems to be 
in a very great measure ordained in subserviency to 
the former ; some for his food, «ome for clothing, 
some for use and service, some for delight. 4. All 
the inferior animals seem to be placed under the dis- 
cipline, regiment, and order of mankbd ; so that he 
brings them all, or the most of them, under his order 
or subjection. 

2. It is therefore just and reasonable for us to think, 
that if the inferior animals have a kind of felicity or 
happin€9M attending their being, and suitable to it. 
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that moch more man, the nobler being, should not be 
destitute of any Happiness attending his being, and 
suitable to it. 

3. But rather consequently, that man, being the no. 
bier creature, should not only have a happiness as 
well as inferior animals, but he should haye it placed 
in some more noble and excellent rank and kind than 
that wherein the brutes have their happiness placed. 

4. It is plain that the inferior animals have a Hap' 
pine99 or felicity proportionate to their nature and 
fabric ; which as they exceedingly desire, so they do 
in a great measure enjoy ; namely, a sensible good 
answering their sensible appetite. Every thing hath 
organs and instruments answering to the use and con- 
venience of their faculties ; organs for their sense 
and local motion, and for iheir feeding, for their gen- 
eration of their kind ; every thing hath its peculiar 
instincts, and connatural artifices and energies for 
the exercises of their organs and faculties for their 
preservation and nourishment : Every thing hath a 
supply of external objects answering those faculties, 
desires, and instincts ; meats proper for their nour- 
ishment, places proper for their repose ; difference of 
sexes in their several kinds answering their procrea- 
tive appetite : and most commonly such a proportion 
of health and integrity of nature, as goes along to 
that period of time allotted for their duration ; and iq 
default thereof, they are, for the most part, furnished 
with medicines naturally provided for them, which 
they naturally know and use, so that they seem to 
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want nothing that U neoMtary to the complemant of 
a sensible felicity. 

It is tme they are in a great measure subjected to 
the dominion of mankind, which is sometimes over 
severely exercised ; hut then they have the benefit of 
supplies from them, protection under them, and if 
they meet not with masters more unreasonable than 
themselves, they ^d moderation from them. They 
are also exposed to rapine one from another, the weak- 
ej beasts, birds and fishes, being commonly the prey 
of the greater : but yet they are oomnKxily endued 
with nimbleness, artifices or shifts to avoid their ad- 
versaries. But be these what abatements of their 
sensible happiness may be, yet they have certain ne^ 
gative advantagea that conduce very much to their 
Happiness, or at least remove very much of what 
might abate it, and thereby render their fruition more 
free and perfect and uninterrupted ; for instance, they 
seem to have no anticipations or fear of death as a 
common evil incident to their nature : they have no 
anticipations of dangers till they immediately present 
themselves unto them : they have no great sense of 
apprehensions of any thing better than what at pre. 
sent they ei^oy : they are not under the obligation of 
any law, or under the sense of any such thing, and 
consequently the sincereness of what they enjoy, not 
interrupted by the strokes of conscience under a sense 
of deviation from duty or guilt. 

5. It is therefore plain, that if the human nature 
hare no greater or better Happiness than what is ac- 
3 
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eommodated only to a sensible natare, thejr have no 
greater Happiness than the beasts have, which is not 
reasonably to be supposed for a nature so far exceed* 
ing them. 

6. Further yet ; if human nature were not under 
a capacity of a greater Happiness than what is ter- 
minated in sense, mankind were much more unhap^ 
py than the basest animal ; and the more excellent 
the human nature is above the beasts, nay, the more 
excellent any one individual of the human kind were 
above another ; the* more miserable he were, and the 
more incapable of being in aiiy measure happy : For 
the more wise and sagacious any man were, the more 
he must needs be sensible of death, which sense 
would sour all the happiness of a sensible good ; the 
more sensible he must needs be, not only of the 
shortness and uncertainty of sensible enjoyments, but 
also of their poorness, emptiness, insufficiency, dia. 
satisfactoriness. It is evident that a fool sets a great- 
er rate upon a sensible good, than a man truly wise ; 
and consequently, the fool could be the only man ca- 
pable of Happiness : For it is most certain, that ac- 
cording to the measure of the esteem that any man 
hath of any good he enjoys, such is the measure of 
his Happiness in that enjoyment, since the happiness 
is somewhat that is intrinsical to the sense or mind 
that enjoys it. A thing really good, can never make 
that man happy, who is under a sense of evil or in. 
convenience by that enjoyment, so long as he is un- 
der that sense. 8ince therefore it is preposterom 
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and unreasonable to suppose that man, the best of 
terrestrial creatures, and wise men, the best of men, 
should be excluded from at least an equal degree of 
happiness with the beasts that perish ; and since it 
must needs be, that a bare sensible good can never 
communicate to a man an equal degree of happiness 
with a beast, nor to a wise man an equal degree of 
happiness with a fool ; it remains, there must needs, 
in common reason, be some other subject wherein 
the happiness of a man, of a wise man, must consist, 
that it is not barely sensible good. 

7. All the good things of this /i/e^ they are but sen. 
sible goods, and therefore they cannot be the true 
matter of that happiness which we may reasonably 
think belongs to the reasonable nature as such ; the 
former will appear by an induction of particulars, 
which I shall pursue in order, with the particular in- 
stances of their insufficiencies to make up a true hap. 
piness to the reasonable nature, as well as that gen. 
eral, that they are but sensible goods, and merely ac 
commodated to a sensible life and nature. 

1. Life itself is not such a sufficient constituent of 
happiness : And the instance is evident, because it is 
possible that life itself may be miserable : There may 
be life where there is sickness, pain, disgrace, pov. 
erty, and all those external occurrences that may ren. 
der life grievous and burthensome. Life may indeed 
be the subject of happiness, when it hath all those 
contribution's that concur to make it such ; but life 
alone, and as such, cannot be happiness, because there 
may be a miserable life. , 
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2. Those bona corpotU or eomfotUi^ * the goods of 
the body,* are nq| sufficient to make up a suitable 
happiness to the reasonable nature, as heaUh^ strengths 
for the beasts themselves enjoy this, and for the 
most part, the brutes enjoy a greater measure of these 
than mank^ld ; and besides still, there is that which 
is like the worm at the root of the gourd, that epoils 
the happiness that must arise from it ; viz. mortality 
and death, which will certainly pull down this taber- 
naele ; and man hath an unintermitted prcapprehen- 
sion of it, which, sours the very enjoyment itself. 
And in this, as hath been said, the beasts that perish 
have a pre-eminence over mankind ; for though both 
are mortal, yet the beast is not under that pre-appre- 
hension of it that man incessantly hath, whereby his 
fruition of that happiness of health is the more sio. 
cere ; and this consideration must run through all 
those other contributions of sensible goods, that here- 
after follow. And as for beauty, the happiness there- 
of as it is but fading and empty, so the felicity that it 
gives, is not to the party that hath it, but to others, 
unto whom perchance it may be a delightful and ami. 
able spectacle, but not to him that hath it. 

3. There are a secondary sort of bodily goods, 
namely, pleasures of the senses, as delightful meats, 
drinks, sights, music, pleasant odours, and other grat. 
ifications of the sensitive appetite, or lust : as the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of revenge, the lust of desire, 
&c. These cannot make up a competent happiness 
to the homan nature. 1. They are but sensible goods, 
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eomraon to the beasts as well as men. 2. Thoiigh 
they may be competent to make up the happiness of 
the sensible nature, yet they are not such to the reas- 
onable nature; because they are sdll aooompaniod 
with a present concurring sense of mortality, whiek 
embitters their yery enjoyments, and renders them 
insipid, if not bitter. 3. The wiser the man is, dM 
less he values them, and consequently, are at best a 
happiness to fools, and such as degenerate from the 
nobleness of the human nature into the degree of 
beasts, by setting an over-value upon them. Again, 
4. They are transient, and the happiness of them is 
only before their enjoyment ; when they are ei^oytd 
to satiety, they lose their use and value. 5. These 
placenta 9en$u8y* especially of the sensual appetite^ 
are not for their own sakes, but in order to something 
else, viz. To invite and excite the appetite, in order 
to the preservation of the individual, or the $peeie9 ; 
and therefore cannot be in themselves in relation to 
a reasonable nature any Happiness, since they termi- 
nate in something else. 

4. Those bona fottuna^i as wealth, honor, power, 
cannot at all pretend to make up a happiness for the 
reasonable nature, for though in truth we do not find 
so eminently, in the animal nature, any such thing at 
wealth or honor, but only somewhat analogical to it, 
as in ants and bees ; yet these are of a far inferior 
natare to the bona eorporit, whether health or pleas. 

* Pleasures of sense. t Goods of fortune. 
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are : for they are in their true ose only in order to 
them. The primary corporeal good is health, and 
eooaenration of the individual in his being ; next to 
that, and indeed in order to it, are the refreshments 
and supports by eating and drinking. Wealth again 
is subservient, and in order to that, viz. to have a con. 
venient store and provision for the supply of the ezi- 
gencies of nature, and preserving the individual: 
What is more than necessary for that, is superfluous, 
vain, and unnecessary. • Power again is only desinu 
ble to secure those provisions from rapine and inva- 
sion. So that, in truth, these are so far from making 
up a happiness, that they are only provisional, and in 
order to those goods of the body, which are before 
shewn incompetent to that end ; and without that re- 
speot they are vain and impertinent things. But be. 
sides this, there are certain specifical defects that ac 
company these goods, that render them utterly inca- 
pable of making up a happiness to mankind. 1 . It is 
impossible they can be as large as the human nature ; 
because unless there were some poor, none could be 
rich ; unless some were under, there could be none 
in power ; if all were equal in wealth and power, 
there could be no such thing as wealth or power : — 
And consequently, the supposition of happiness in 
those who are rich or powerful, would exclude the 
greatest part of mankind from any share in that which 
most make up their common happiness. 2. In the 
fruition of all wealth, honor and power, besides the 
common fate of mortality, which embitters their very 
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enjoyment, there is annexed a certain peculiar infoli- 
city that renders them incapabie of making up a hap. 
piness : For, 1. They are the common mark of cov- 
etoosness, envy, ambition and necessity, which moat 
ordinarily render rich and powerful, and great men 
less safe than others, and ordinarily they stand totter, 
ing dangerously, and subject to fall. 2. There is al. 
ways care and anxiety attending the possessors of 
great honor, wealth, or power, which embitters the 
very enjoyment, and puts it out of the capacity of be. 
ing a happiness ; for it is impossible that great cares 
and great fears can consist with true happiness. And 
thus far of sensible goods. 

8. Besides these sensible gooda, there seem to be 
two sorts of goods that mankind it peculiarly eapa- 
ble of^ which are not common to the beasts; yiz. 
Jlrst, the good of esteem, glory, and reputation, 
wherewith perchance the beasts are not affected, 
though some seem to have something analogical to it : 
But this cannot at all make up a happiness to the hu. 
man nature ; 1. Because it is not accommodate to all 
uses and exigents : laudatur et alget.* 2. Because 
it resides not in the party, but in those who give it; 
a man may have a great esteem with others, and a 
low esteem of himself. 3. It is, of all others, the 
most brittle and unstable possession : Those that per. 
chance deservedly give it, may undeservedly resume 
it : A word or action mistaken by others, a false re. 

*It is commended but void of warmth. 
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port* easfjt emnktioo, want of sticcoM ia any one ae- 
tioii s The miainterpretation of the aaperior or the 
Tolgar, may quite overtum the greateet, and per- 
elMnee moat deaenred reputation, and render a man 
more deapiaed aOd contemptible than he was before 
eminent or eateemed : fie that bottoms hia happineas 
iqMm BQch an unstable blast inherits the wind. 

9. But jet there (are) certain bona mUnuB^* which 
are compatible to man, but not to beasts ; which are 
•f two kinds, according to the two great faculties in 
man, hia understanding and will { via. knowledge and 
Mioral Tirtues; and although these are excellent 
goods, yet (exclusively of true and aound religion) 
they cannot make np that happineas, which we may 
raaaonably judge to be proper and specifical to the 
human nature : First, therefore for knowledge^ there 
are Aese incompetences 'm it, in reference to our 
happiness : 1. Our knowledge is very little and nar- 
row in reapect of the object of it : What we know is 
the least part of what we know not t Though we dai. 
ly converse wiA things natural, even with the fhune 
of our own bodies, we scarce know the nature, or 
cauae, or motion of any one nerve or muscle. 9. 
Even in those tkinge we ithink we know, our knowl. 
edge is very dark and uncertain ; and from theae aria, 
eth t 3. That our increaae in knowledge ia our in. 
ereaae in aorrow and trouble ; trouble to attain that 
little knowledge we have, and aorrow in that we ae- 

* Goods of the soul 
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quire no more : 4» The wkole echeme of knowledge 
we attain for the moet part, eervee only the meridian 
of our short, unstable, nneertain life : And what kind 
of happiness can that be, which, while we are attain- 
ing, we cannot secure to be of any long of certain 
continuaace, and Tanisheth, or proyes utterly nnuee- 
ful when we die ? Of what nt e will then the know- 
ledge of municipal laws, of history, of natural phi- ' 
iosophy, of politics, of mathematics, be in the next 
world, although our souls survive us ? *• 

As to the 2. Namely, fiMral virtues; it is true, Aris. 
totle,' 1. Ethicor. cap. 7. tells us. That happiness, or 
blessedness is the exercise or operation of the rea- 
sonable soul, according to the best and most perfect 
virtue, in vitaperfecta * in perfect life : ' But he telb 
not what that vita perfeeta is, nor where to be found ; 
and yet without it there is no happiness. 

But even this exercise of virtue (though much more 
noble than the bare habit of virtue, which is but in 
order to action or exercise) if ccmsidered smgly and 
apart, and abstractively from the reward of it, is not 
enough to constitute a happiness suitable to the hu- 
man nature. 1. The actions of virtue, for the most 
part, respect the good and benefit of others more 
^fayi of the party that exercises them, as justice, 
nghteousi^ess, charity, liberality, fortitude ; andprin- 
cipally ( if not only ) religion, temperance, patience 
and contentation, are those virtues that advantage the 
party himself; the rest most respect the good of oth. 
.era. 3. We find it too often true, that most good men 
4 
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haT« the least share of the comforts and coiiTeiiieii- 
ees of this life, bat are exposed (many times eren 
ttp<m the account of their very virtues) to poverty, 
want, reproach, neglect, so that their very virtues are 
oocasioiis oftentimes of such calamities, which must 
needs abate the perfection of life, which is a neces- 
sary ingredient into happiness. 3. But if their life 
be not rendered grievous upon the account of their 
virtues, yet they are not thereby privileged from ma. 
ny calamities, which render their lives unhappy, and 
oftentimes render them incapable of the exercise of 
those virtues which must take up their happiness : 
poverty disables them from acts of liberality ; neg. 
leet and scorn by great men and governors, renders 
them incapable of acts of distributive justice ; sick- 
ness and tormenting bodily diseases many times at- 
tack them, and render their lives miserable, and 
many times disable even their very intellectuals; 
and to these disasters they are at least equally liaUe 
with others ; and if all these calamities were absent, 
yet there^are two states of life which they must ne> 
oessarily go through, if they live, that in a great 
measure renders them necessarily incapable of these 
actions of virtue, namely, the passions and perturba- 
tions of youth, and the decajrs and infirmities of c^ 
age. 4. The highest good attainable by the exercise 
of virtue in the party himself, is tranquillity of mind; 
and indeed it is a noble and excellent portion; but 
as the case stands with us in this life, (without alar, 
ther prospect to a life to oome,) even sueh a ttan^ail. 
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iity of mind is not perfectly attainable by ni, and hath 
certain appendances to it, that abate that sincereneaa 
of happiness that is requirable in It, to complete the 
happiness of the human nature : And these are prin- 
cipally these two : 1. The necessity that we are un- 
der (considering the weakness of our nature) by our 
daily failings, errors, and sins, to turn aside from the 
perfect rule of virtue ; whereby we are under a kind 
of moral necessity of yiolating or abating that tran. 
quilUty of mind ; so that it seems in itseU morally im. 
possible either fully to attain, or constantly and uni. 
formly toehold that tranquillity of mind. 2. Still mor. 
tality, death, and the grave terminate this felicity, if 
it only respect this life ; and the fear and pre.appre. 
hension of such a termination, sours and allays even 
that felicity, which tranquillity of mind otherwise of. 
fers : This fear and anticipation of death (as the 
Apostle says,* detains men captives all the days of 
tiieir life ; and in a great measure breaks that tran. 
quillity of mind which is the constituent of this hap. 
piness. Again, though virtue, and virtuous actions 
have had their elogiaf by excellent philosophers, or- 
ators, poets, and we are told by them, that Si virtu$ 
9cuU§ eemereturyX it would appear the most beauti* 
M thing in the world ; yet it hath had but few follow, 
em in respect of the rest of the world ; and possibly 
.would find a much colder entertainment, if the recom- 
peoce of reward were not also propounded with it 

*Heb. ii. t Eulogiums. tif virtue could be seen. 
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and b^tieved ; therefore ther« is, and mtiat be, i^.^ 
whet dee beeidee bare plttonie notioiie of rirtoe, •&< 
Baked propoeals of it, that mitet give it a conqoeet 
orer the eatisflMtion of our luete and pleasoree, eape- 
cialljr in the time of oar youth and etrength, aad be. 
fore old age overtake us» 

And hence it is, that in all ages, wise mlers and 
goreroors have annexed sensible rewards and boa. 
ors, and such things as have a lively and qniek relish 
with them into the exercise of virtue. 

And hence it is, that the most wise God himself 
hath not propounded virtue and goodness to the chil. 
dren of men singly as its own and only reward, but 
hath also promised, and really and effectually provi. 
M a recoftipence of reward for it, that happiness 
which I have been all this while in quest after, and 
bath made virtue and goodness the way, the me&od 
to attain that happiness, which is in truth the end of it 

Upon the whole matter I therefore conclude. That 
the happiness of mankind, is not to be found m this 
life, but it is a flower that grows in the garden of 
Eternity, and to be expected only in its full complsu 
ment and fruition in that life which is to succeed ai 
ter our bodily dissolution : That although peace of 
conscience, tranquillity of mind, and the sense of tiie 
lavor of God, that we enjoy in thia life, like the 
bunefaes of grapes brought by the spies from Camum, 
^are the prelibations* and anticipations of oar happl. 

•ForetesHs. 
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neM ; yet the complement* of ourhappinese consists 
in the beatifical ybion of the ewer Messed God to all 
eternity ; where there is a vita perfeeta, a perfect life, 
free from pain, from sorrow, from cares, from fears, 
vUa perfecta, a perfect life of glory and immortality, 
out of the reach or danger of death, or the loss of 
Uiat happiness which we shall then enjoy in the pre. 
sence of the oyer Glorions God, in whose presence 
is fulness of joy, and at n^ose right hand are plea- 
sures for evermore. Amen, 

' Full enjoyment 
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JACOB'S VOW : 

OA nn 

MOPESTT AND REASONABLENESS OF 
JACOBnS DESIRE 



GEN. XXYIIL 20. 

And Jaeeh vowtd m oow, tayingt if €hd wiR he with 
me, and will keep me in the tony tkmt I go, and 
will give me bread U eat^ and raiment to put on, 
90 that I come again to myfatker^ekonoeinpeaeet 
then thaU the Lord he m^ GW, ^e. 

Thb only thing thai I intend to consider upon this 
place of holy Scripture, is the modeety and reaoona^ 
bleneee ofJaeob*9 Deeire. He doth not desire great, 
ness of wealth, or honor, or power, or splendor, or 
great equipage in this world ; hut all that he desires 
in reference to this world, is, 1. That the comforta- 
ble presence and the sense of the favor and love of 
God should be with him : If Ood will he with me* 
2. That the protection of the Divine Providence may 
be continually over him : and wiU keep me in the 
way that I go : 3. That he would supply him, not 
with curiosities or delicacies, but with necessaries ; 
and wHl gvoe me hread to eat and raiment to put on. 
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And the truth is, this should be the rule and mem» 
9ure of every good^man^ in reference to this life* and 
the enjoyments of it, and the desires of them, until he 
come to his Father's house in peace ; that house 
wherein there are many mansions, that the great fa. 
ther, of whom all the family in heaven and earth is 
named, hath provided for sueh as fear, and love, and 
obey him. 

Indeed the two former of these, though they be no 
more than^what the bountiful God freely affords to 
all that truly love him, and depend upon him, are of 
a strange and vast extent First, the comfcnrtable 
presence .of God supplies abundantly all that can be 
desired by us, and abundantly countervails whatsoev. 
er else we seem to want ; it is better than life itself. 
And when the ancients would express all that seem, 
ed beneficial or prosperous in this life, they had no 
fuller and comprehensive expression of it than that 
God was with him ; as of Joeeph : * And when his 
master saw that the Lord was with him, and the 
Lord made all that he did to prosper.' The wisdom 
and courage and success of David is resolved into 
this one thing, Tke Lord was with him. 

But certainly, though the divine presence should 
not manifest itself in external excesses and advanta- 
ges, the very sense of the favor and comfortable pre. 
sence of God carries with it an abundant supply of all 
other deficiencies. The Ught of the countenance of 
Almighty God is the most snpereminent good, and 
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occasions mtf e true joy and contentment, than the 
redundance of all external advantagee. Secondly, 
the DiYUie Protection and Providence is the most 
sore and safe protection, and supplies the want of all 
other. The monition of rocks is thy defence ; and 
aU other defences and reiiiges without this, are weak, 
impotent, and failing defences. * Except the Lord 
watch the city, the watchman watcheth but in vain.' 

That, therefore, which I shall fix upon is the last of 
his three desires : * If he shall give me bread to eat 
and raiment to put on.' 

. The desires of a good man, in relation to the things 
of this life, ought not to be lavish and extravagant ; 
not to be of things of grandeur, or delicacy, or ex- 
cess : but to be terminated in things of necessity for 
hia present subsistence, convenient food and raiment. 
if Almighty God give more than this, it is matter of 
the greater gratitude, as it was to Jacob : * I am not 
worthy of the least of all thy mercies, &c. for with 
my staff, I pass over this Jordan, and now I am be- 
come two bands.' But if he gives no more, we have 
enough far our contentation. Almighty God, who is 
never worse than his word, but most commonly bet. 
ter, hath not given us any promise of more, neither 
hath he giv^ti us commission to e.xpect or ask for 
more. If he gives more than necessary, he exalts 
his bounty and beneficence : and yet, if he gives no 
more, it is bounty that he gives so much ; and is 
matter both of our contentation and gratitude. 

Thus the wise man Agur, made his request: 
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«OiT6' me aeitlier povertj nor riehM, ^Md mm ^ 
£M>d eonyenieiit for ma.* This our Lord tesebeth um 
to ask, in his ezcelleiu form of pntTor, 'Give «• thit 
dftf our dailf bread;* and this is that wMoh fSbm 
apoatle preaeribes, for the rmle of o«r cooteatirtioii : 
' And haying food and raiment, let vs be therewitli 
content.' 

And tralf, if it ideaaeth Gk>d to allow vm a eoffi- 
eiency, and competency, for the nceeasitf of oar na- 
ture, we haTe Tory great reaaon to be contented witli 
it, not only aa it is a duty enjoined unto va, but iqmi 
moat evident conviction of soond reason, bodi in re- 
gard onto Almis^ty God, in regard of oorselTea, and 
in regard of others. I shall mingle these reaaoM 
together. 

1. It becomes us to be contented, becauae whmi99- 
ever we Aaoe, tse kafoe from the free mllowmue mmi 
goedtuee of Oed : He owea ua nothing : bntiHialwa 
have, we have from free gift and bounty. If a maa 
demanda a debt of another, we think it juat ha ahould 
be paid what he demands ; but if a man receivea an 
alms from an another, we think it reaaooaUe that ha 
ahould be content with what the other gives, without 
preacribing to the measure of his bounty. But the 
case is far stronger here ; we are under an oblige 
tion of duty to be charitable to othera' waata by viN 
tue of a Divine command ; but Almighty God is am 
der no other law of conferring beaefita, but of hia 
own bounty, goodness and wilL 

3. tt becomes us to be content, 1 
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mnrt and dole u given unto ut, as by him that ia ah- 
solute Lord of hia own bounty, ao by him that ie the 
wisest diepeneer of hia own benefita : He knowa, far 
better than we ooraeWea, what proportion ia fitteat 
for ua : He hath givoi ua enough for our neceaaity, 
and we are deairoua to have aomewhat more; the 
wiae God knowa, it may be, th^ more would do ua 
barm, would undo ua; would make ua luzurioua, 
proud, insolent, domineering, forgetful of God : The 
great Lord and Maater of the great family of the 
world, knowa who are, and who are not able to bear 
redundancy : And therefore if I have food conven- 
ient for me, I have reaaon to be content, becauae I 
have reaaon to believe the great and wiae Grod knowa 
what proportion beat fita me : it may be, if I had 
more, I were ruined. 

3. We must know that we are but stewards of the 
very eternal blessings of this lifo, and at the great 
audit, we must give an account of our stewardahip, 
and those accounts will be strictly peruaed by the 
great Lord of all the family in heaven and earth. 
Now if our external benefita be but proportionable to 
our necessities and necessary use, our account ia 
eaaily and safely made : Jmprimie, I have received 
80 much of thy external blessings aa were neceaaary 
for my food and clothing, and for the feeding and 
clothing of my family : But on the other side, where 
there ia superfluity and redundance given over and 
above our necessary support, our account is more 
difficult. Where much ie given, much will be requtr- 
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ed. There will be «i aceonnt required, how tike !•« 
doDdant overplna was employed ; how much in thmtm 
itf, how much in other good works ; and God knows 
that too, too often Terf pitifiil aceomts are made of 
that aorpluaage and redondaney of a liberal estate : 
which will be so for from abating the account, aa will 
enhance it : Item, so much in excess, debeneherjr 
and riot ; so much in costly apparel, so mnch in mag. 
nifioence and vain shews, and the like. 

4. Our natures may be well enough supplied widi 
little ; natura paueis etmtenta ;* and whatsoeTor is 
redundant, most commonly turns to the damage and 
detriment of our nature, unless it meet with a very 
wise protector : for the excess in the abuse of super, 
iuities in eating and drinking, and gratifying our ap. 
petites, or the excess of care and pains in getting, or 
keeping, or disposing superfluities and redundance, 
commonly doth more harm, even to our natural com. 
plexions and constitution, than a mediocrity prq[>or- 
tionable to the necessities of nature. 

5. Whatsoever ie more than enough forournatnral 
support, and the necessary supply of our fieuniliesy 
and so employed, ie in trtttht vaint useleesy natervtee. 
Me ; and such a man is rich but in fency and notioOt 
and not in truth and reality : For the use of extemala 
is to supply our natural necessities ; if I haTC a mill- 
ion of money, and yet an hundred pounds are snffi* 
eient, and as much as I shall use to bring me to my 

•Nataie !• oontsnt with a little. 
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grave, the rest i» yiin and needleM to me, and dotb 
me no good : It is indeed my bartbea. and my eare, 
and my trouble ; bat it is of no more use to me in my 
chest, than if it were in the centre of the earth. It ie 
tme, I have thereby a happy opportunity if I have a 
large and wise heart to dispose of it for the glory 
and service of Grod, and the good of mankind, in 
works of piety, charity, and humanity : but if I keep 
it in my chest, it is an impertinent trouble, neither 
useful for myself, because I need it not, I have enough 
without it ; nor as I order it, is it useful for others, 
no more than if it were an hundred fathoms under 
ground. 

G. A state of mediocrity^ or supplies proportionate 
to my necessity, is infinitely more safe to me,, even 
in respect to myself, than an estate of glory, wealth, 
power, and abundance. An estate of mediocrity and 
commensurateness to our exigence and necessity, is 
the freest of any condition in the world from pertur. 
bations and temptations. A state and condition of 
want, and too narrow for our necessities, is an estate 
subject to some troubles and temptations. £ut of all 
conditions in the world, a redundant and over-plen. 
tiful condition is most subject to the most dangerous 
and pernicious temptations in the world : as namely, 
forgetfulness of God, self-dependance, pride, inso- 
lence, oppression, injustice, unquietness of mind, ez- 
cess, luxury, intemperance, contempt of others ; and 
I have very often known those persons that have 
carried themselves steadily and commendably in a 
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condition of mediocrity, nay, have been able to bear 
with victory the ehocks of those temptations that 
arise, from want and poverty, yet when in the late 
times they were advanced to wealth, power, and 
command, were lost, and could not bear the tempta- 
tions that attended grandeur, wealth and power ; and 
the sun of wealth and prosperity quickly disrobed 
them of that mantle of innocence, piety, and virtue, 
that they kept about them against the storms and as- 
saults of wants and necessities. So that certainly it 
requires a greater vigilance, attention, industry and 
resolution, to oppose and conquer the temptations of 
gnindeur, wealth and power, than the temptations of 
want, necessity and poverty: Some patience and 
Humility will do much to subdue the latter; but he 
that will acquit himsey from the temptations of the 
former, had need of great wisdom, moderation, so. 
briety, and a low esteem of the world, and especially 
a great and practical exercise of the fear of God, 
faith in his promises, and a fixed hope and prospect 
of the promises of immortality and glory, whereby 
they may overcome the flattering and deceiving 
world. 

7. A state of externals proportionate to our ne. 
cessities is a far more terene and tafe estate in refer^ 
enee to otherst than an estate of external grandeur, 
and wealth, and power : And the reasons are, first, 
because the former hath nothing that others do covet 
or desire ; but the latter hath gotten the golden ball, 
that the generality of mankind are fond to have, 
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and an rattloM till tbey hsre gotten h, winch makes 
the man's estate unquiet and unsafe, because he hath 
many competitors for what he exijoys, which are con. 
tinaally endeayoring to trip up his heels : just as we 
ate when a bird hath gotten a booty or prey, all other 
birds of prey are following and catching after it, and 
ever molesting him that hath it. 9. Because he that 
eiqoys much, either of honor or wealth, or power, is 
the object of the envy of other men, which is a busy, 
restless, pernicious humor, and ever picking quarrels 
and finding foults, and studying and endeavoring the 
nun of its object: Whereas a state of mediocrity, is 
a stale of quiemess, and free from the assaults and 
ahafts of his pestilent companions. 

8. We see that all worldly matters are by a kind 
of inbred . and connatural necessity tutjeet to muta- 
tion* and ehangpo. When grandeur, honor, and 
wealth are at their highest pitch, like the sun in the 
meridian, it stays not long there, but has its declina. 
tion. Now the changes that are incident to greatness 
and wealth, are always for the worst : they most 
commonly take their wings and fly away, when they 
seem to be in their highest pitch of plenty and glory: 
And this creates in a man very great anxiety and 
restless fear, lest he should lose what he hath ; -and 
infinite strugglings and shiftings to keep it when it is 
going; and extreme diaappointment, vexation and 
•orrow when it is gone. On the other side a state 
of mediocrity may have its changes too ; and as it is 
seldom for the worse, so it is most ordinarily for the 
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better ; whereby the man hath great peace aad tran. 
quillity. We need not have a better instance of bodi 
these conditions than in Jacobs the person in the text ; 
while he was in a state of mediocrity, and rather hu 
deed, in a strait, than in an ample condition ; when 
he had nothing but his staff, and his supplies of bread 
to eat, and clothes to put on, he was in a state of 
great tranquillity ; and that change which befel that 
condition, was a change not for the worse, but for 
the better, at least in relation to externals, his sup. 
plies increased : but as soon as ha once arrived at 
great wealth under his uncle Lahan^ though it is true 
the Divine Providence kept him from a total loss of 
it, yet he soon found that prosperous condition full of 
thorns and difficulties : 1. His uncle and his sons be- 
gan to envy his wealth, and he began to be in great 
fears and jealousies lest he should be deprived of all. 
2. Then to avoid that fear, he flies, and his uncle 
pursues him, and then be was under a new fear of 
loss of all he had. 3. W hen that fear was over, then 
he fears that the rumor of his wealth, and the former 
displeasure of his brother E$au might make him and 
all his wealth a prey to his brother, and certainly, had 
not the immediate providence of Almighty God 
strangely interposed, he had not only felt the difficul; 
ties and unquietness of his great wealthy condition 
(which were profitable for his instruction) but he had 
6U0^red a total deprivation of it, either by Lahan or 
Eaau, or at least by the neighboring Sheehemite*^ 
exasperated by the treachery and cruelty of his two 
sons Simeon and Levi, 
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Upon these and many more eoliaideratioiia, it ie 
most evident, that a state of mediocrity in externals 
is to be preferred before an estate of much wealth, 
honor, or grandeur ; that of the two extremes, poy. 
erty on the one side, or very great wealth and glory 
on the other ; the latter is in truth more dangerous 
and difficult than the former ; but that ofjigur'a pray, 
er, a state of mediocrity, neither poverty nor riches, 
but food convenient for a man's condition, is the most 
desirable state in this life, and that which avoids the 
difficulty of both extremes. 

I would wiilmgly from these considerations, there, 
fore, learn to attain such a temper and diepoeition of 
soifi, as might be eafe and useful for me in relation 
to all theee three condition* of life, whichsoever of 
them the Divine Providence should send unto me : 

1. In reference to a state of mediocrity, or such a 
state of externals, as might be suitable to the exi. 
gence and nature of my condition in this life ; I should 
make such a state my choice, and not my trouble : 
I should with all thankfulness acknowledge both the 
goodness and wisdom of Almighty God, in giving me 
so competent, and so safe a condition; that hath by 
his providence delivered me from the difficulties, 
and inconveniences, and dangers, and temptations of 
both extremes, namely, great want, and great wealth : 
and I shall bear my lot, not only with great patience 
and quiemess, but with great contentation and thank. 
iUness. 

3. In reference to an estate of Want or Indigence : 

5 

/ 
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If it should please ^e Dirine Providenee to appouiC 
that condition to me, I should nevertheless comfort 
and support myself with such consideratioas as these : 
1. Though my condition be narrow and necessitous, 
yet it is that which the great wise Lord of the great 
&mily of thci world hath appointed to me; I will 
therefore bear it with patience and resignatioa. fL 
Though it be an estate of indigence and narrow* 
ness, yet it is such as affords me and my family- li£i 
and subsistence, though not without much pains and 
difficulty ; it might have been worse, and it may 
please Grod to make it better, when be seeth fit ; I 
will therefore bear it with contentedness, as well as 
patience. 3. Though my state be very narrow and 
pinching, yet it is possible much more safe than an 
estate of grandeur and affluence t my account is the 
less ; my temptations not so dangerous ; my cares 
fewer; my lessons of dependance upon Grod, of hu<- 
mility and lowliness of mind, of temperance and so. 
briety, of contempt of the world, of valuation of eter. 
nity and provision for it, are better learned in thie 
extreme than in the other ; I shall therefore endear, 
or to improve the opportunities, even of this hard 
condition, and bear it not only with contentedness^but 
thankfulness. 

3. In reference to an estate of Redundtmee andaf- 
fluence of externals, an estate of wealth and plenty, 
of honor and grandeur, of power and authority and 
pre-eminence ; I will consider, 1. That this is an es^ 
tata full of tenq>tations, and temptations of the great. 
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Mt tue and tlie mo«t daogenmsnctim ; as, pride and 
inaolenee, forgetfiilneia of €rod, hizary, intempar- 
anca, carnal confidence and security, contempt of 
others, and infinite more : and if any of these get the 
advantage, they will do me more mischief, than all 
■ly waahh will do me good. 3. Therefore I will 
ieam and exercise very great vigilance and attention, 
that I be not cheated into these temptations. 3. I 
wilt take a true estimate of the world and of all these 
fO0dly appearances that I am attended with from it; 
and I will not take my measure and estimate of them 
by common opinion of the world, or by their splencM 
outside, but I will look more strictly into them, and 
find whether they are not vacertain, deceiring things ; 
what stability there is in them; what good they 
win do me after death; what quietness and tran* 
quillity of mind ;they will give me, or rather take 
from me; whether they have in themselves any 
real influence to make me better or wiser* 4. Up. 
on these considerations, if I find, as find I shall, 
that they have not that real worth in them that the 
vain world imagines, I will not set my heart upea 
them, nor lay any confidence upon them, nor lay out 
■rach of my love unto them, nor any great esteem for 
them. 5. I will set my heart to a true and serious 
cmisideration of those durable riches, and glory and 
honor that our dear Lord hath provided for us in the 
life to come, and that eternal weight of glory will in 
finitely outweigh all the wealth and honor, and glory 
that I do or can enjoy in this world. 6. And upon 
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this consideration also I will rectify my judgment 
concerning this world, and the greatest glory of it, 
and thereby habituate myself to a low esteem of the 
wealth I have, or can have, and set up my hopes and 
treasure in more noble and durable enj.03rments« 
7. I will consider that I am but a steward when aill is 
done, and the greater my wealth and honor is, the 
' ipreater my accounts must be, and the inore difficult 
to keep them fair. 8. That in as much /us I am bitt 
a steward, I will be very careful that my manage- 
ment of my trust may be such as will bear my Lord's 
scrutiny ; I will not employ my stock of wealth or 
honor to the dishonor of my Lord, in riot or excess* 
in vanity or oppression ; but will do as much good 
with it as I can, according to the trust committed to 
me, that I may give a just and fair and comfortable 
account of my stewardship when my Lord and Mas. 
ter calls for it. 9. That in as much as those very ex- 
jtemals are in themselves blessings, if well empby* 
ed, though not the blessings of the greatest mag. 
oitude ; I will with all humility and thankfulness 
Acknowledge the Divine bounty to me, in trusting me 
with abundance, and will employ it to his honor. 
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CONTENTMENT, 

AND THE MOTIVES TO IT, BOTH MORAL 
AND DIVINE. 



PHIL. IV. 11. 

For I have Uamed in whatsoever state I am there, 
with to be content. 

' There are three excellent virtties which especially 
refer to our condition in this life, and much conduce 
to our safe and confortable passage throup^h them. 
i. Equality of Mind, or Eqwmimity, 

2. Patience. 

3. Confentednese. 

1. Equality of Mind, or Equanimity, is that virtue 
which refers both to prosperity and adversity, where- 
by in all conditions of that kind we carry an even 
and eqnai temper, neither over-much lifted up by 
prosperity, nor over-much depressed in adversity. 

Patience properly refers to causes, disappoint- 
flien^ afflictions, and adversity, whereby we carry a 
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quiet and Bubmissive' mind, without mnrmnrmg, pas. 
sion, or discompoamre of spirit, in all afflictioiiat 
whether sickness, loss of friends^ povertj, reproaeb, 
disgrace, or.the like. 

3. Cantentittwn, which differs from equality of ^aind, 
because that respects as well prosperity as adversity, 
this only adversity ; and in some re^>ects differs als* 
from patience (though this always accompanies it.) 
1. In the ezt^t of the object, for patience respects 
all kinds of affliction, contentedness, in propriety of 
speech, respects principally the affliction of want or 
poverty. 2. In the act itself, for patience, in propri- 
ety of speech, implies only a quiet composed tolera- 
tion of the evilness of adversity ; but contentednese 
imports somewhat more, namely, not only a quiet- 
ness of min4, but a kind of cheerful free submisnoa 
to our present condition of adversity, a ready com- 
pliance with the Divine Providence, and, in efiect, a 
choice of that state wherein the Divine diq>en8atioii 
placeth us, as well as in bearing it. 

These, though they may in strictness give a dis- 
tinction between patience and contentation, yet we 
must observe that contentation is never without pa- 
tienoe, though it be something more : and that in the 
common acceptation and latitude of the word, Coa- 
tentatioo doth not only extend to the condition or ^ 
fliction of poverty, but even to all other outward a^ 
flictions reached to us by die inflicting or permitlbis 
hand of Divine Providence : and in tbit large aaoept* 
ation I shall here api^y and «ae it. * 
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C<mteiit, therefore, in ite large acceptation, ia not 
only a qniet and patient, but also a free and cheerful 
closing with the estate and condition of life, which 
the Diyine dispensation shall allot unto us, whether 
mean or poor, or laborious and painful, or obscure, 
or necessitous, or sickly, or unhealthy, or without 
friends, or with loss or absence of friends, or any 
other stateithat seems ungrateful to our natures or dis- 
positions. For we need not apply this virtue to a state 
of high prosperity in all things, wherein, (though men 
are not ordinarily contented,) yet they have but small 
temptations to discontent from the state itself where, 
in they are so. 

This lesson of cementation was learnt by this 
Apostle, which imports these things : 1. That it is a 
lesson that is possible to be learned, for the Apostle 
had learned it. 2. That it is a lesson that requires 
something of industry and pains to acquire it, for he 
learned it before he attained it. 3. That it is a lesson 
that deserves the learning, for he speaks of it as of 
a thing of moment and great use, well worth the 
pains he took to attain it And the truth is, it is of 
so great importance to be learnt, that without it we 
want the comfort of our lives ; and with it all condi^ 
tioiM of life are not only tplerable, but comfortable. 
And hence it is, that this excellent Apostle doth very 
of^ inetdcate and press, and commend this lesson 
in many of his epistles. ^Godliness with .content- 
t is great gain.' 'Let your conversation be with* 
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out cdvetousness, and ip content with such things m 
ye have : for he hath said, I will not leave thee nor 
forsake thee.' Again, «And having food and raiment, 
let us us be therewith content.' 

I shall therefore set down those reasont that may 
persuade and encourage us to contentation with our 
condition, and likewise to patience under it ; for pa. 
tience and contentation cannot be weU severed. And 
the reasons are of two Borts; 1. Moral. 2. Divine 
and Evangelical. Neither shall I decline the use of 
moral reasons, considering how far, by help of these, 
many Heathens (that had not the true knowledge of 
God revealed in his Word and Son) advanced in the 
practice of these virtues. The Moral Reasan» there, 
fore are these : ^ 

1. Very many of the external evils we suffer are 
of our own choice and procurement, the fruite of our 
own folUes and inadvertence, and averseness to good 
counsel. And why should we be discomented, or 
impatient under those evils which we ourselves have 
chosen, or repine because these trees bear their nau 

^"^2 The greatest part of evils we suffer are of that 
nature and kind, that are mt in our power either to 
prevent or help : Some come from the very condition 
of our nature, as sickness, death of friends ; and of 
absolute necessity, the more relations any man hath,, 
the more evils of this kind he may suffer : And can 
we reasonably expect that the very nature of thinga 
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■hoold be chaaged to please our hninora ? Again 
some come from the hands of men, that, may be, an 
more powerful, more subtle and malicious : Why 
should we discontent ourselves, or be impatient, be- 
cause others are too strong for us? Others again 
come by occurrences natural (though disposed by the 
hand of the Divine Providence) as losses by storms 
and tempests, by unseasonable weather, by intem. 
perateness of the air or meteors : Can we reasons- 
bly expect that the Great God of heaven and earth 
should alter his settled laws of nature for the conve* 
nience of every such little worm as you or I am? It 
may be that storm or intemperate season, that may 
do you or me some prejudice, may do others as many 
and as good, or it may be more and better, a benefit ; 
that wind that strikes my ship against the rock, may 
fetch off two or more from the sands. Let us be con. 
tent therefore to sufifer Almighty God to govern the 
world according to his wisdom, and not our will, 
though it may be a particular detriment to you or to 
me ; or if we repine against it, we must not. think 
thereby to obtain our own wills. 

3. The texture and frame of the toorld is such, 
that it is absolutely necessary, that if some be rich 
and powerful, or great, or honorable, others must be 
poor, and subject, and ignoble. If all were equally 
povferful, there would be no power nor government, 
because all would be equal : if all were equally rich, 
it would be but only nominally, indeed none would be 
6 
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rieh, but all would be poor, there could be no aitHI- 
eert, no laborers, no seryants. Since therefore it i§ 
of necessity, in the order of the world, that some 
must be poor, or less rich or powerful than others, 
why should I be so unreasonable, or unjust, to desire 
that lot of poverty or lowness of condition should be 
another's and not mine ? Or why should not I be 
contented to be of the lower sort of men, since the 
order of the world requires that such some must be ? 
4. Let any man observe while he will, he shall find 
that whatsoever of vxnrldly advantage any man doth 
most plentifuty enjoy, and most men most greedily 
desire, of necessity he must thereby have more crost- 
et and more (afflictions. A man desires many chil- 
dren, friends, relations ; the more he hath of these, 
the more mortal dying comforts he hath ; the more 
he hath that must be sick, and suffer affliction and 
die ; and every one of these afflictions or losses in a 
man*s relations are so many renewed afflictions and 
crosses, and troubles to himself. A man desires 
Wealth, and hath it ; the more cares and fears he 
hath ; and the more he hath, the more he hath to lose, 
and of necessity he must have more losses the more 
he hath ; as he that hath a thousand sheep, must in 
probability lose more in a year than he that hath but 
forty : And besides, wealth is the common mark that 
every man shoots at, and every man will be pulling 
somewhat from him. that hath much, because every 
man thinks he hath enough for others as well as him. 
self. A man desires honor, power, grandeur, and 
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^e hath it : but erery man envies him and is ready 
to mihorse him ; and a small neglect, reproach or 
misfortune sits closer to such a man, than to a mean- 
er man ; and the more of honor or power he hath, 
the more of such breaches he shall be sure to meet 
with. A man desires long life, and accordingly en. 
joys it; but in the tract of long life, a man is sure to 
meet with more sickness, more crosses, more loss of 
friends and relations, and overlive? the greatest part 
of his external comforts, and in old age becomes his 
own burthen. 

5. If a man desires much wealth or power, and 
enjoyait, yet it is certain so much the more hereof 
he haih, so much the less others have ; for he hath 
that which might otherwise be divided among many : 
Why therefore should a man desire it, or discontent 
himself, if he have it not, since what he thus enjoys 
is with another's detriment and loss, who would have 
a share in it, if he had it not alone ? And why should 
I covet that, or be discontented if I have it not, since 
if I have it, I shall procure the like discontent in 
others. 

6. It is certain in the cimrse of the world, there are 
and must be a greater number of croaet and troubles, 
and of greater moment than there are of external 
comforts ; nay, there is scarce any comfort that any 
man hath, but like Jonah?* gourd, it hath a worm 
growing at the root of it, which doth not only wither 
Uie comfort itself, but most times creates greater trou- 
ble and sorrow, than the comfort itself hath good if 
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entirely enjoyed. A man hath many chfldren, it rsmy 
be they are all very good and hopeful, yet they are 
mortal, and if they die, the death of such a child is 
BO much the more grievous, by how much the more 
good and towardly he was. But if any of them prove 
vicious, foolish, and naught, by how much a child is 
nearer than a stranger, by so much the more his v;. 
ces give trouble, sorrow, and care to his parent : So 
that in all worldly things, the stock of trouble is 
greater three to one, than that of comforts ; so trae 
is that of Job, a man is botn to troubles as the sparks 
fly upward. Why therefore should a man sink into 
discontent, because the world doth but soUtum obtL 
nere,* and follow its own natural complexion and 
state f 

7. We are generally greatly mistaken in the im- 
ture of good and evil, and have not the true measures 
of it. That is truly relatively good which makes a 
man the better, and that truly evil in its relative na. 
tare, which makes a man the worse. If prosperity 
and success make me thankful, watchful, charitable, 
beneficent ; then is prosperity good to me, for it makes 
me better ; but if it make me proud, haughty, inso. 
lent, domineering, vain-glorious, it is evil to me. 
If adversity make me clamorous, murmtrring, eavi- 
oos, spightful, injurious, then it is evil to ne ; but if 
it makes me humble, sober, patient, then rt is geed 
to EM. And let any man impartially take the measam 

* Ponuet its wonted couim. 
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of the Yvry tame man, or divers men in each condi. 
tion, he shall find ten to one receive more mischief 
by prosperity than by adversity. Why should I thea 
not content myself with that condition which is more 
safe to me, and makes me the better man, though not 
the richer or greater ? 

8. Which is but a farther explication of what ia 
said next before. It is certain, that a good man ia 
like the elixir, it turns iron into gold, and makes the 
most sour condition of life not only tolerable, bnt 
useful and convenient. If I be such, I mould and 
frame my worst condition into a condition of comfort 
and contentment by my patience and Contentation. 
Why should I then be discontented with my condi- 
tion, since by the grace of God I am able to make it 
what I please ? If I can content myself with the 
good temper and disposition of my own heart and 
aouli I have no reason to be discontented with my 
condition ; for if I find it not good, I c in make it such 
by the equality, patience, and temper of my own 
mind : And that the mmd is the principal matter in 
Contentation or discontent, we need no other instance 
thaii that of j9hab and Haman ; the one a great king, 
the other a great favorite of a mighty monarch, full 
of wealth and honor : yet a covetous mind in the one 
and a proud mind in the other, made the former sick 
for a little spot of ground, and the latter grew to so 
high a degree of discontent for want of the knee of 
a poor Jew, that it withered all his enjoyments. 

9. Discontent and impatience gall a thousand 
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timee more than the crow or affiieii/an do. We owe 
more of the evil crosses, troubles, and afflictions, to 
the unquiet, restless, impatient distemper of our mind, 
than to them. We are like men in a fever, that infi. 
nitely increase their heat by their tossing and turn- 
bling, more than if they lay still, and then they com. 
plain of the uneasiness of their bed : Like the pro. 
phet*s wild bull in a net, we entangle and tire our. 
selves worse with our struggling, than if we were 
more patient and still ; or like the ship, it is not 
broken by the rock, but by its own violent motion 
against it ; why then should I discontent, and disqui. 
et myself with my condition, when I make it and my. 
self thereby worse and more uneasy ? 

10. As my discontentedness and unqaietness ren. 
ders my condition the more uneasy, so they no way 
conduce to my rescue from it : For since I cannot be 
so brutish as to think that the occurrences which be. 
fal men are without a divine conduct, so it js certain, 
that all. his dispensations are wise and directed to a 
wise end, and even afflictions themselves have their 
errand and business to make men more humble, 
watchful, and considerate. If I correct my child for 
his fault, and he continue still more stubborn, I shall 
correct him longer, till he return to his submissive, 
ness and duly. Why then should I discontent my. 
self, and be impatient under my affliction, when it is 
not only vain and fruitless thereby to«xpect deliver, 
ance, but in all probability the likeliest way to keep 
me still under it ? 
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11. As thus, my condition is not tmended, bnt 
made the worse, mors severe, and lasting by my im- 
patience and discontent, so patience and eontenUi' 
tion will give me these great advantage* : 1. In all 
probability they will shorten my affliction, because 
they have obtained their effect and end, and the mes- 
sage they bring is duly answered. 2. But howsoev- 
er it will make it infinitely more easy, the less I 
struggle under it. 3. And, which is the best of all , 
they give me the possession of my own soul, inter- 
nal peace and tranquillity of mind, a kind and conu 
foriable serenity of spirit : I remain master of my 
passions, of my intellectuals, of myself, and am not 
transported into another thing, than what becomes a 
reasonable man : though there be storms snd tern, 
pests and rolling seas without me, yet all iS calm and 
quiet within. Contentation and patience render my 
outward condition of little concernment to me, so ' 
long as they give me the opportunity to possess and 
enjoy myself, my virtue and goodness, and the attes- 
tation of a good conscience. 

12. Though I want somewhat that others have, yet 
it is ten to one, that / have eomewhat that many as 
good, if not better, want. It may be I want wealth, 
yet I have health ; it may be I want health, yet I 
have children that others want. I will leam con- 
tentment by considering others wants and my enjoy- 
ments, and not leam discontent from other's enjoy- 
ments and my own wants. 

. These be the moral considerations, and truly they 
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be of great weight, moment, and nee ; and, ae I said, 
carried the heathen a great way in the virtues of con. 
tentation and patience : But yet they oftentimes faiU 
ed, and were too weak to compose the mind under a 
storm of crosses, losses, and afflictions ; and there, 
fore Almighty God hath furnished us with a more ex- 
cellent way, which lets me into the second consider, 
ation, namely, the Divine and Evangelical helps to 
patience and contentation : Their number will not be 
so many as the former, but their weight and efficacy 
greater, andthey.are such as these : 

1. The worst I here suffer is less tktm I deserve • 
and the least that I entjoy is more than I can in jus- 
tice expect, it is the gift and bounty of God : I have 
therefore reas<m to be ccmtent and thankful for the 
least mercy ; and to be patient and quiet under my 
greatest eril. 

2. There is no affliction, cross, or condition of life, 
but is reetched out to us from the hand or permissum 
of the most glorious Sovereign of all the world, to 
whom we owe an infinite subjection, because we have 
omr being from him : and therefore it is but just and 
reasonable for us to content ourselves with what he 
is pleased thus to inflict : And the greatest cross or 
affliction of this life, is not answerable to his botmty 
and goodness in giving us a being. 

3. He is not only the Absolute Sovereign of ns, 
and all the world, but he is the most just and ms# 
Governor of it, and all men, and all the dtipensatioiift 
of his goreiBBeiit are direetod to most jttst, wim 
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and excellent ends : And therefore we have all im. 
agmable reason, not only patiently to lubmit, bat 
eheerfnlly and contentedly to bear any condition that 
he dispenseth, and with an implicit faith, to resign 
oar wills to his, as being assured it is infinitely more 
wise and just than ours. Sometimes they are the 
acts of his justice to punish us for some past offence, 
but always the acts of his wisdom either to try ns, to 
make us more humble, watchful, dutiful, circumspect ; 
to draw us off* from too much resting on the world ; 
to make us bethink ourselves of our duty, and re- 
taming to him by repentance, faith and obedience. 

4. H«3 is not only a wise and just governor, but a 
mo9t mer&ifttl and tender Father; and one that out 
ef very faithfulness, love and goodness, corrects us, 
ma a father doth his son he entirely loveth : and up* 
(HI this account he may rest assured, .1. That he ne. 
ver afflicts, or sends, or permits any cross to fall up. 
on us but it is for our everlasting, and many times for 
oar temporal good : 2. That no cross or affliction 
shall lie longer or heavier upon us, than is conducible 
to our good : 3. That he doth and will always send 
akmg his staff with his rod, his grace with his afflic 
tion, to tutor and instruct us, to support and comfort 
OS ; and if we find not this support in our greatest 
affliction, it is not because it is wanting to us, but be. 
cause we are wanting to it, to lay hold upon it, and 
kaprove it. 

5. For oar farther, assurance of his love to as, and 
cara of us, we have the word of the great Monarch 
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of the World, the Mighty, Faithful, and AlUnffi* 
cient Grod. ^ I will not leave thee, nor forsake thee^' 

6. He hath given us the greatest pledge of his love 
and goodnesa, that the most doubting or craving heart 
in the world could ever desire ; hi$ Son to be our sa* 
orifice : and how shall he not with him give us all 
things needful, useful and beneficial ? 

This Son of his he made the Captain of our Sal^ 
vation, and yet he made him a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, and made perfect by suffer- 
ings. And tlus Son of God did bear, not only with 
patience, but with resignation and contentation of 
mind : * Not as I will, but as thou wilt :* * I have a 
baptism to be baptised withal, and how am I straiten* 
ed till it be accomplished ?* And when all was done* 
Je»us, that was made a little lower than the angels, 
for the suffering of death, was crowned with glory 
and honor ; * That he by the grace of God should 
taste death for every man. For it became him, for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all thinga, in 
bringing many sons to glory, to make the Captain of 
their Salvation, perfect through sufferings,' and this 
was done, (besides that expiatory sacrifice thereby 
made for us) for these admirable ends, 1. That we 
might see before us the ordinary method of the Di. 
vine dispensation, his own-Eternal Son, that knew no 
sin, yet was made a man of sorrow: and then, why 
should we, poor sinful men, expect to be exempted 
and privileged more than the Eternal Son, in whom 
God from Heaven, proclaimed himself well pleased?. 
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2. That we might hare examplet before us : He that 

18 made the Captain of our Salration, was likewise 

to be the common pattern and image, whereuito all 

his disciples and followers are to be conformed, both 

passiTely and actiyely : he was exhibited as the first. 

bom among many brethren ; the common image, ac. 

cording to which all his disciples and followers shonld 

be conformed. As he was made perfect by suffer. 

ings, so must we ; and as be through a vale of suffer. 

ings passed into glory, so must we ; that if we suffer 

with him, we may be glorified with him : He was ex. 

hibited as the common standard and pattern of ^ 

Christian's condition, in the lowest estate that cfln 

befal him in this life : and surely we have reason to 

be contented to be conformed, and iBubject to the con. 

dition of the Captain of our Salvation. 3. That as he 

was thus exhibited as a passive example of our con. 

formity, so he became an active example for our im. 

itation ; full of quietness, composedness, submission, 

patience, and contentation, to give us an example, 

and imprint upon us the same temper and frame of 

mind, that whilst we behold his example, we may, 

by a secret sympathy, be transformed as it were, into 

the same mould and image. 4. That we might have 

this great pledge and assurance, that he who once 

lived in this world, and had experience of the diffi. 

culties and troubles of it, and is now translated to the 

right hand of the glorious majesty of God, and hath 

the prospect of ail our wants, and needs, and sorrows, 

and troubles, and sufferings, and of the degrees of 
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Strength we have to bear it, and hath the plenthnde 
of power to support, to strengthen and deliver us ; I 
say that we may be assured that he is a mercifiil and 
faithful High-priest, sensible and compassionate of oar 
condition ; * For in that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, he is able to succour them that are tempted.' 
Thus it hath pleased the goodness of Almighty 
God, (who knows our frame, and considers that we 
are but dust,) to use as much indulgence and com* 
pliance as is possible for a most tender father to his 
weak and froward children ; that since he knowa af- 
fliction and crosses are as necessary for us as the 
Tory best of all our blessings, yet he gives ua all the 
helps and supplies that are imagioable, with the great- 
est suitableness to our nature ta make them easy, 
supportable, and profitable ; and to bear us up to bear 
them with the greatest patience and contentatioo. 
We cannot be without them, for then we are apt to 
grow proud and secure, self.conceited, insolent, to 
set up our rest, and be building of tabernacles here, 
to dread and fear death beyond all measure and or- 
der, and to be utterly unprovided for it, to be desi. 
rons to take our portion in this life, and to make our 
heaven on this side death ; as the two tribes desired 
their lot on this side Jordan, because they found it 
convenient. And though we cannot well be withoat 
them, yet we stand in need of daily helps to bear 
them patiently, contentedly, and profitably ; and we 
are accordmgly, by the Divine goodness, fumiahed 
with helps suitable to our condition and frame. 
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As all the afflictions, eroMes, and trouble* in thia 
ife are managed by the wise providence and gorenu 
nent of the meet wise and mercifiil God, and have 
heir voice, errand, and message from him to us, 
hear the rod, mnd kirn that hath appointed it ; so he 
lath given na the inestimable Jewel of hie ward to 
szpound and unriddle what he means by them, and 
o instract as how to carry ourselves under then ; 
low to improve them all for our spiritual and ever- 
aating good; how with patience and cheerfuhiesato 
indergo them ; how to be drawn the nearer to God 
»y thera. And to this end he hath given us most dl- 
'ine and wise eouneele touching them ; great assa. 
-ance of his love, goodness, and the light of his conn, 
enance to carry and conduct us with comfort and de* 
tendance upon him in them, and hath given us adan- 
"able exampleef which are so many commentaries and 
Impositions upon them, and to shew us what he means 
md intends in them and by them : As the examples 
nf the JetDteh church and people ; the examples of 
ns best saints and servants^ and theii^sufferings and 
he reasons of them, imd their deportment under 
hem, and wherein they failed, and wherein they 
benefitted by them : as Abraham, Job, Moses, David, 
^egekiah, Josiah, and all the apostles and primitiva 
thriatians : In whom we may with great cleamesa 
>id satisfaction observe how much advantage they 

Cby their afflictions ; what losses they were at by 
ir peevishness, frowar dness and discontent with 
Imit afflicted conditioM : what comlbrt, aatiafaotuNh 
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and benefit they attained by their patience, quietiMBsa 
equality of mind, voluntary submission to the Divirn 
Proyidence, and contentation with their estates, 
though never so troublesome and uneasy. 

But above all, the bountiful God hath brought lift 
and immortality to light through the Gospel : he hatl 
given us the clearest conviction imaginable that thii 
world, and our life in it, is not our principal end ani 
scope, but the place of our pilgrimage, at best 00 
inn, not our home ; our place of trial and preparatioo 
for a better state : He hath shewed us that it is hut 
our passage, and such a passage as must and shall 
be accompanied with afflictions, and it may be witk 
persecution by evil men, evil angels, evil occurreiw 
ces ; that it is the place of our warfare : a trouble* 
some and tumultuous stormy sea, through which wi 
must pass before we come to our haven: that os 
country, our home, our place of rest and happiness 
lies on the other side of death, where there shall be 
no sorrow, nor trouble, nor fears, nor dangera, nof 
affliclions, nor tears, but a place of eternal and un- 
changeable comfort, fulness of most pure and uninj 
terrupted pleasures, and that tor evermore; th4 
through many tribulations and afflictions we mufi 
enter into that kingdom, as his ancient people enter, 
ed into their Canaan through a red sea, a tiresomt 
and barren wilderness, fiery serpents, wants, ene- 
mies, end uninterrupted dangers and difficulties : thil 
• our light afflictions, which are here but for a moment 
work for us a far more exceeding and eternal weigb 
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of glory.' Oar afflictions and inconyenieneea in this 
world, 1. Are light in comparison of that exceeding, 
far more exceeding weight of glory : 2. As they are 
but light, so being compared with that eternal weight 
of glory, they are but for a moment : The longest 
life we here live is not ordinarily above threescore 
and ten years, and though the more ti'oublesome and 
uneasy that life is, the longer it seems, yet compared 
with the infinite abyss of eternity, it is but a moment, 
yea less than a moment, if less can be, yet such is 
the longest stay in this life if compared with eternity. 
And the gracious God hath presented this greatest 
and most important truth to us, with the greatest evi. 
dence and assurance that the most desponding and 
susj^cious soul can desire. 1. He hath given his 
own word of truth to assure us of it. 2. He hath 
given his own son to seal it unto us, by the most pow. 
erful and convincing evidence imaginable ; by his 
mission from heaven on purpose to tell us it; by his 
miracles ; by attestations from heaven ; by the lay. 
ing down his own life in witness of it : by his resur- 
rection and ascension ; by the miraculous mission of 
his holy spirit visibly and audibly. Again, 3. He 
hath confirmed it taus, by the doctrine and miracles 
of his apostles, by their death and martyrdom, as a 
witness of the truth they taught ; by the numerous 
converts and primitive christians, and godly martyrs, 
who all lived and died in this faith, and for it : who 
ihade it their choice rather to suffer afflictions with 
' the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
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for ft Mftfon, declaring plainly that they ftoughtabet. 
ter city and country, that is, a heavenly ; and t^|f 
country, and this city they had in their eye, even 
while they lived in this troublesome world : And this 
prospect, this hope and expectation, rendered this 
lower world of no great value to them ; the pleas> 
lures thereof they esteemed but' low and little, and 
the troubles and uneasiness thereof they did under* 
go patiently, cheerfully, and contentedly ; for they 
looked beyond them, and placed their hopes, their 
treasure, their comfort, above them. And even 
whilst they were in this life, yet they did by their 
faith and hope anticipate their own happiness, and 
enjoyed by faith, even before they actually possessed 
it by fruition ; for * Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for,* and makes those things present, by the 
firmness of a sound persuasion, which are in thenw 
selves future and to come. 

And this is that which will have the same effect 
with us, if we live and believe as they did, and be 
but firmly and soundly persuaded of the truth of the 
gospel, thus admirably confirmed unto us : * This is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith. » * The just shall live by faith. » We live by 
iaith, and not by sight ; and excellent is that passage 
to this purpose : * For which cause we faint not, but 
though our outward man perish, yet our inward man 
it renewed day by day. For our light affliction, 
which is but ibr « moment, worketh for us alar more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. While we « 
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look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen ; for the things which are 
Been are temporal, but the things which are not seen, 
are eternal. ' 

And therefore, if we do but seriously believe the 
truth of the Gospel, the- truth of the life to come, the 
beet external things of this world will seem but of 
small moment to take up the choicest ot our desires 
or hopes, and the worst things this world can inflict 
will appear too light to provoke us to impatience or 
discontent. He that hath but heaven and everlasting 
glory in prospect, and a firm expectation, vtrill have a 
mind full of cementation in the midst of the lowest 
and darkest condition here on earth. Impatience and 
discontent never can stay long with us, if we awake 
our minds, and summon up our faith and hope in that 
life and happiness to come. Sudden passions of im. 
patience and discontent, may, like clouds, arise and 
trouble us for a while, but this faith, and this hope 
rooted in the heart, if stirred up, will, like the sun, 
scatter and dispel them, and cause the light of pa. 
tience, contentation, and comfort, to shine through 
them. 

And as we have this hope of immortality and bles. 
sedness set before us, so the means and way to at. 
tain it is easy and open to all ; no person is excluded 
from it, that wilfully excludes not himself. * Ho ev* 
ery one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and 
he that hath no money, come ye, buy and eav with- 
out money and without price. ' * Whosoever will, 
7 
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let him take of tkewftten of life freely.' <CoaMaBto 
me all 70 that labor and are heavy laden* and I will 
give you rest.* The way to OTerlaating ha ppin eati 
and consequently to contentation here, is Udd^en U 
mU. It was the great reason ^y God made mankind, 
to communicate eyerlastmg happiness to them ; and 
when they wilfully threw away tint happiness, it was 
the end why he sent his Son into the world to reatore 
mankind unto it. And as the way is open to all, so 
it is easy to all ; his yoke is easy and his Itardea 
light The terms of attaining happiness, if sincere- 
ly endeavored, are easy to be performed, by virtue 
of that grace that Almighty God affords to all men, 
that do not wilfully reject it : namely, to believe the 
truth of the Gospel, so adminU>ly confirmed ; and 
sincerely to endeavor to obey the precepts thereof^ 
which are both just and reasonable, highly condscing 
to our contentation in this life, and consummating oar 
happiness in the life to come : and for our encourage, 
ment iu this obedience, we are sure to have, if wa 
desire it, the special grace of the blessed Spirit to 
assist us, and a merciful Father to accept of oar sin. 
cerity, and a gracious Saviour to pardon our failinga 
and deficiencies. So that the way to attain conten. 
tation in this life, and happiness in the life to oove, 
as it is plam and certain, ao is it open and free, nona 
is excluded from it, but it is free and open to all that 
are but willing to use the meina to attain it. 

And I shall. wind up all this long discoorae loach, 
ing Contentation with diis plain and ordinavy inatanoe. 
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I haye before mtid Aat oar home, our comitrj, is 
heayen and evertaedng happmees, where there are 
BO eorrowfl, nor fears, nor troubles ; that this world 
is the place of oor trayel, and pilgrimage, and at the 
best our inn. Now when I am in my journey, I meet 
with sereral inconrenienees ; it may be the way is 
bad and foul, the weather tempestuous and stormy ; 
it majr be I meet with some rough companions, that 
either turn me out of my way, or all dash and dirt 
me in it, yet 1 content myself, for all wilt be mended 
when I come home : But if I chance to lodge at my 
inn, there it may be I meet with bad entertainment, 
the inn is full of guests, and I am thrust into an 
ineonrenient lodging, or ill diet ; yet I content my* 
self, and consider it is no other than what I have rea. 
son to expect ; it is but according to the common con. 
dition of things in that place ; neither am I solicitous 
to furnish my lodgings with better accommodations, 
for I must not expect to make long stay there, it is 
bat my inn, my place of repose for a night, and not 
my home ; and therefore I content myself with it as 
I find it, all will be amended when I come home. In 
the same manner it is with this world ; perchance I 
meet with an ill and uncomfortable passage through 
it ; I have a sickly body, a narrow estate, meet with 
affronts and disgraces, lose my friends, companions 
and relations; my best entertainment in it is but 
troublesome and uneasy ; but yet I do content my- 
self; I consider it is but my pilgrimage, my passage, 
my inn ; it is not my country, nor the place of my 
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rett : This kind of usage or conditioii is but accord- 
ing to the law and custom of the place, it will be 
amended when I come home, for in my father's house 
there are mansions, many mansions instead of my 
inn, and my SaYiour himself hath not disdained to 
be my harbinger ; he is gone thither before me, and 
gone to prepare a place for me, I will therefore qui. 
et and content myself with the inconveniencies 
of my short journey, for my accommodations will be 
admirable when I come to my home, that heayenly 
Jeru^alentt which is the place of my rest and happi. 
ness. 

But yet we must withal remember, that though 
heaven is oar home, the place of our rest and happi* 
ness, yet this world is a place for our duty and em- 
ployment, and we must use all honest and lawful 
means to preserve our lives and our comforts by our 
honest care and diligence. As it is our duty to wait 
the time till our Lord and Master calls, so it is part 
of our task in this world given us by tbe great Mas- 
ter of the family of heaven and earth, to be employ- 
ed for the temporal good of ourselves and others. It 
is indeed our principal business to fit ourselves for 
our everlasting home, and to think of it ; but it is a 
part of our duty and act of obedience, while we are 
here, to employ ourselves with honesty and diligence 
in our temporal employments : Though we are not 
to set our hearts upon the conveniencies of this life, 
yet we are not to reject them, but to use them thank« 
fuUy and soberly ; for they are blessings that deserve 
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our gratitude, though they ought not entirely to take 
up our hearts. Again, though crosses and afflictions 
must be the exercise of our patience, we must not 
wilfully choose them, nor run into them. Let God 
be still the Master of his own dispensation, for he is 
wise, and knows what is fit for us, when we know 
not what is so fit for ourselves. When he sends them, 
or permits them, our duty is patience and contenta 
tion, bdt commonly our own choice is headstrong 
and foolish. 

It was the error of many new conyerts to chris- 
tianity, that they thought, that when heaven and heav. 
enly mindedness was pressed, Aat presently they 
must cast off all care of the world, desert their 
callings and busily and unnecessarily thrust them- 
selves into dangers, that so they might be quit of all 
worldly cares and business, and of life itself. This 
the Apostles frequently remove and shew the error 
of it, and that justly ; for the truth of it is. Our con- 
tinuance in this life, and in our honest employments 
' and callings, our thankful use of external blessings 
here, and our honest endeavors for them, the en-- 
deavor to do good in our places, so long as we con. 
tinue in them ; our prudent prevention of external 
evils, are part of that obedience we owe to our Ma< 
ker, and part of that exercise or task that is given us 
by him to perform in this life ; and our cheerful, 
faithful, diligent, conversation herein, is so far from 
being incompatible to Christianity, that it is part of 
cor christian duty, and of that service we owe to 
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oar Maker; md it is indeed the exercise of o«r p«- 
tMDce, and the evidence of 0. contented niiad : For 
wfaosoerer grows so weary of the world, that pres- 
.ently, widi fceward Jonah be wisheth to die, or tkrowv 
off all, it ie a sign of want of that cootentatiaa Aat 
is here commended ; becaase true conteitfatkm con- 
siets in a cheerfiil and ready compUmce with the will 
of O06, and not in a froward preference of onr own 
will or choice. It was part of oar SaTioar*s excel. 
lent prayer, for his disciples, * I pray not that tiioa 
shottldst take them out of the world, but tint thou 
shouldst keep them from the evil. ' 

The buMness therefore of these papers is to let 
you see what are the helps to attain patieiiee and 
contentation in this world, that our passage through 
it may be safe and comfortable, and agreeable to the 
wUl of Oodt and to remedy that impatience and dis. 
content which is ordinarily found among men ; to 
teach men how to amend their liyes, instead of being 
weary of thepi ; and to make the wwX conditioDs in 
the world easy and comfortable, by making the mind 
quiet, patient, and thankful. For 'tis the discontent, 
ed and impatient mind that truly makes the world 
much more uneasy than it is in itself. 
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The first expedient is to expect them before they 
eome : The very state of the world is uncertain and 
unstable, and for the most part stormy and trouble- 
some ; if there be some intervals of tranquillity and 
sedateness, they are commonly attended with longer 
periods of unquiemess and trouble ; and the greatest 
impressions are then made by them, when they sur. 
pride us, and come unexpected. When the mind is 
prepared for them by a kind of anticipation, it abates 
the edge, and keenness and sharpness of them. By 
this means a man, in a great measure, knows the 
worst of them before he feels them, which renders 
the very incumbrancet of them not so smart and 
troublesome to sense, as otherwise they would be. 
This pre-apprehension and anticipation of troubles 

• Toifear wlttk t Wvigkt 
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and difficulties is the mother of preveniiont where it 
is possible ; and where it is not, yet it is the mother 
of patience and resolution when they come. Bilney^ 
the Martyr, was wont, before he suffered, to put his 
finger in the candle, to habituate himself to a patient' 
undergoing of his future martyrdom ; by this means, 
he in a great measure knew the worst of it, and arm. 
- ed himself with resolution and patience to bear it. 
M^ are apt to feed their fancies with the anticipa- 
tion of what they hope for and wish in this world, 
and to possess it in imagination before they attain it 
in fruition, and this makes men vain : but if they 
would haye the patience sometimes to anticipate 
what they have just cause to fear, and to put them- 
selves under a pre-apprehension of it, in relation to 
crosses and troubles, it would make them toiM, and 
teach them a lesson of patience and moderation, be« 
fore they have occasion to use it : so that they need 
not then begin to learn it, when the present and in. 
cumbent pressure renders the lesson more difficult. 
This was the method our blessed Jiordtookwith his 
Disciples, frequently to tell them before-hand what 
they must expect in the world, and in divers other 
places, telling them, they must expect in this world 
the worst of temporal evils, that they might thereby be 
prepared to entertain them with resolution and pa. 
tience, and might habituate their minds for their re. 
ception. 

3. The second expedient is, that we use all dili. 
gence to gain 9ueh a treasura m lie§ above the reach 
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of the Btonni of this world ; a kingdom that cantiot 
be shaken ; namely, our peace witli God in Chrift, 
the pardon of our sina, and a well-grounded hope aAd 
asstirance of eternal life. These be things that Ke 
out of gtm^shot, and will render the greatest trombles 
that can befal this lower world, or as in it, not only 
tolerable, but small and inconsiderable, when in the 
midst of all the concussions of this world, in the 
midst of losses of goods or estate, in the midst of 
storms and confusions, and disasters, and calamities, 
a man can have such deep and settled considerations 
as these : * Though I can see nothing but confusions, 
and little hopes of their amendment, yet I have that 
which is out of the reach of all these ; that which is 
infinitely more valuable to me, than all the best the 
world can giye ; that which I can please and comfort 
myself in, notwithstanding all these worldly distrac- 
tions and fears ; namely, the assurance of my peace 
with the great God of Heaven and Earth. The worst 
that I can suffer by these dDscomposures, and the 
most I can fear from them, is but death ; and that 
will not only put a period to the things I suffer, or 
can fear in this life, but will let me into the actual 
possession of my hopes, even such a state of glory 
and happiness as can never be ended nor shaken.' 
Such a hope, and such an assurance as this will keep 
the soul above water, and in a state of peaice and 
tranqttiltity in all the tempests and shipwrecks that 
can befal either this inferior world, or any person in 
it 
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3. The third expedient is this, that a man he re- 
wlvedly eonatant to keep a good eonscieneet both be. 
fore the approach of troubles^ and under them. It ia 
most eerl4inly true, that the very sting and venom of 
all crosses and troubles, is sin, and a consciousness 
of the guilt of it. This is that which gives troubles 
and crosses, and calamities their vigor, force, and 
sharpness ; it is the elixir, the very life of them, 
when a man shall be under extreme outward calam- 
ities, loss of goods, loss of liberty, loss of country, 
all outward hopes failing, and still greater billows, 
and waves and storms, and fears in prospect, and 
vnthin an angry, unquiet, avenging conscienef, then 
^uleed troubles have their perfection of malignity. 
But if a man in the midst of all these black and 
stormy appearances, hath a conscience full of peace, 
and integrity, and comfortable attestation, this gives 
a calm in the midst of all these storms ; and the rea- 
son is apparent, for it is not the tempestuousnest or 
tranquillity of externals, that creates the trouble or 
the quiemess of the man, but it is the mind, and that 
state of composure or discomposure that the mind is 
put into oecasionally from them : and since there is 
nothing in the world that conduceth more to the com. 
posure and tranquillity of the mind, than the serenity 
and clearness of the conscience, keep but that safe 
and untainted, the mind will enjoy a calm and tran. 
quillity in the midst of all the storms of the world ; 
and although the waves beat, and the sea works, and 
the winds blow, that miad that hath a quiet and cleat 
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ooQflcience within, will be as stable and as safe from 
perturbation, as a rock in the midst of a tempestuous 
sea, and will be a Gothen to and within itself, when 
the rest of the world without, and round about a man, 
is like an Egypt for plagues and darkness. If there- 
fore, either before the access or irruption of troubles, 
or under their pressure, any thing or person in the 
world solicit thee to ease or deliver thyself by a breach 
or wound of thy conscience, know they are about to 
cheat thee of thy best security under God, against 
. the power and malignity of troubles ; they are about 
to clip ofi that lock, wherein next under God thy 
strength lieth. Whatever therefore thou dost hazard 
or lose, keep the integrity of thy conscience both be- 
fore the access of troubles, and under them. It is a 
jewel that will make thee rich in the midst of pover- 
ty ; a sun that will give thee light in the midst of 
darkness ; a fortress that will keep thee safe in the 
greatest danger, and that is never to be taken, unless 
thou thyself betray it, and deliver it up. 

4. The next expedient is this ; namely, an asiur- 
anee that the Divine wisdom ^ power and provideneet 
doth dispose, govern, and order all the things in the 
world, even those that seem most confused, irregu- 
ular, tumultuous, and contumacious. This, as it is a 
most certain truth, so it is a most excellent expedient 
to compose and settle the mind, especially of such a 
roan who truly loves and fears this great God, even 
imder the blackest and most dismal troubles and con- 
fusions ; fof it must most necessarily give a sound 
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present, and practical argument of patience and con- 
tentation : for eren these black dispensations are nn. 
der the goyemraent and management of the most 
wise and powerful Grod. Why should I, that am a 
foolish vain creature, that scarce see to any distance 
before me, take upon me Uy censure these dispensal 
tions, to struggle impatiently with them, to disquiet 
and torment myself with vexation at them 7 Let 
€rod alone to govern and order the world as he thinks 
fit; as his power is infinite, and cannot be resisted, 
so is his wisdom infinite, and knows best what is to 
be dime, and when, and how. 2. As it gives a sound 
argument of patience and contentedness, so it gives a 
clear inference of resignation of ourselves up unto 
him, and to his will and disposal, upon the account 
of his goodness. It is the mere bounty and goodness 
of God that first gave being to all things, and pre- 
serves all things in their bemg ; that gives all thoso 
accommodations and conveniences that accoropuiy 
their being; why should I therefore distrust his 
goodness ? As he hath power to do what he pleas, 
eth, wisdom to direct and dispose that power, so he 
hath infinite goodness that accompanies that power 
and that wisdom. As I cannot put my will into the 
hands of greater wisdom, so I cannot put my will in- 
to the hands of greater goodness. His beneficence 
to his creatures is greater than it is possible for the 
creatures to have to themselves. I will not only 
therefore paHently submit to his power and will, 
which I can by no means resist, bm cheerfully rel 
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sign up myself to the disposal of his will, which is 
infinitely best, and therefore a better rule formydis- 
posal than my own will. 

5. The next expedient ib faith and recumbence* up» 
on those promises of his, which all wise and good men 
do, and must value above the best inheritance in thii 
world ; namely, that he will not leave nor forsake 
those that fear and love him. *How much more 
ehidl your heavenly Father give good things to them 
that ask him V • He that spared not his own Son, 
l»it delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things V * All things shall 
work together for good to them that love God.* Up- 
on the assurance of these Divine promises, my heart 
may quiet itself in the midst of all the most dark and 
tumultuous concussions in the world. Is it best for 
me to be delivered out of them, or to be preserved in 
or under them ? I am under the providence and gov. 
emment of my heavenly father, who hath said. He 
will not leave me, nor forsake me ; who takes more 
care of me, and bears more love to me than I can 
bear to my most dutiful child ; that can in a moment 
rescue me from the calamity, or infallibly secure me 
under it ; that sees and knows every moment cf my 
condition, and a thousand expedients to preserve or 
relieve me. On the other side, do I fall in the same 
common calamity, and sink under it, without any de. 
liverance from it, or preservation under it? His 
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will be done, I am sure it is for my, good ; nay, it is 
not possible it should be otherwise : For my very 
death, the worst of worldly evils, will be but the 
transmission of me into a state of blessedness, rest 
and immortality; for, 'Blessed are they that die in 
the Lord, they rest from their labors and their works 
follow them.' 

6. The next expedient is prayer. The glorious 
God of Heaven hath given us a free and open access 
to his throne, there to sue out by prayer, those hies- 
sings and mercies which he hath promised. It is 
not only a duty that we owe in recognition of the 
Divine sovereignty; a privilege of greater value than 
if we were made lords of the whole earth ; but a 
means to attain those mercies, that the Divine wisdom 
and goodness knows to be fittest for us ; by thesg 
means ^e may be sure to have deliverance or pre- 
servation, if useful or fit for us ; or if not, yet those 
favors and condescensions from Almighty God, that 
are better than deliverance itself; namely, patience 
and contentedness with the Divine good pleasure ; 
resignation of our wills to him ; great peace and 
tranquillity of mind ; evidences and communications 
ot his love and favor to us ; support under our weak- 
nesses and despondencies ; and many times Almigh. 
ty God, in these wildernesses of distractions and con- 
fusions, and storms, and calamities, whether public 
or private, gives out, as a return to hearty and faith, 
ful prayer, such revelations of his goodness, and ir- 
radiations of his favor and love, that a man ^yould not 
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exchange for all the external happinesB that this 
world ran afford, and recompenseth the lose and 
troables in relation to externals, with a far greater 
measure of the manifestations of his favor, than ever 
a man did receive in his greatest confluence of ex. 
temal advantages. Yea, and possibly, the time of 
external storms and troubles is far more seasonable 
for such returns of faithful and humble prayer, than 
the times of external t^uence and benefits ; and the 
devotion of the soul by such troubles raised to a 
greater height, and accompanied by more grace, and 
humility, and fervency, than is ordinarily found in a 
condition of external peace, plenty, and serenity 
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The Great liOrd of the World hath placed the 
children of men in this earth as his stewards ; and 
according to the parable in Matth. 25, he delivers to 
every person his talenta, or stock of advantages or 
opportunities ; to some he commits more, to some 
less, to all some. 

This stock is committed to every person under a 
tru8t, or charge, to employ the same in ways, and to 
ends, and in proportion suitable to the talents thus 
committed to them, and to ^e measure and quality 
of them. 

The ends of this deputing of the children of men 
to this kind of employment of their talents are di. 
▼«rs : 1. That they may be kept in continual action 
and motion suitable to the condition of reasonable 
creatures, as almost every thing else in the world is 
continued in motion suitable to its own nature, which 
is the subject of tbio wise man's discourse : < All 
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things are fiill of labor.' 2. That in that regular md* 
tion they may attain ends of advantage to them- 
selves : for all things are so ordered by the most 
wise God, that every being hath its own proportiona- 
ble perfection and happiness, inseparably annexed to 
that way and work which his providence hath des- 
tined it unto. 3. That in that due and regular em- 
ployment, each man might be in some measure ser- 
viceable and advantageous to another. 4. That al* 
though the great Lord of this family can receive no 
advantage by the service of his creatures, because he 
is perfect and alLsufficient in himself; yet he re- 
ceives glory and praise by it, and a complacency in 
beholding a conformity in the creature, to his own 
most perfect will. 

To the due execution of this trust committed to 
the children of men, and for their encouragement in 
it, he hath annexed a reward by his promise, and 
the free appointment of his own good pleasure y this 
reward therefore is not meritoriously due to the em- 
ployment of the talent ; for as the talent is the Lord's, 
so is the strength and ability whereby it is employ- 
ed ; but by his own good pleasure .and free promise, 
the reward is knit to the work. In this case there, 
fore the reward is not demandable, so much upon 
the account of the divine justice, as upon the account 
of the divine truth and fidelity. On the other side, to 
the mal-administration of this trust, there is annex, 
ed a retribution of punishment; and this most natur- 
ally and meritoriously, for the law of common justice 
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and reason doth most jostly sabject the creature, that 
depends in his bemg upon his Creator, to the law 
and will of that Creator, and therefore having re- 
ceived a talent from his Lord, and, together with his 
being, an ability to employ it according to the will of 
his Lord, a non.emplo}rment, or mi8.emplo3rment 
thereof doth most justly oblige him to guilt and pun. 
ishment, as the natural and just consequent of his de. 
merit. 
. Of the "PtrwM that do receive these talents, some 
do employ them well, though in various degrees; 
some to more advantage, some to less ; and although 
the best husbands come short of what they should do, 
and at best are in this respect unprofitable servants ; 
yet if there be a faithful, conscientious and sincere 
endeavor to employ that talent to their master's hon. 
or, they are accounted good etetoarde, and the mer- 
its of Christ supply by faith that wherein they come 
short. 

On the other side, some persons are uttfaithful 
s<eisar<2sof their talents, and these are of three kinde : 
1. Such as wholly misemploy their talents, turning 
them to the dishonor and disservice of their Lord, 
which they should have employed to his service ; 
and these have a double account to make, viz. of 
their talents and of their misemplojrment. 3. Such ^ 
as do not at all employ their talent ; but as they do 
no harm, so they do no good with it ; these are neg^ 
ligent eervants, and have the single, but full account 
of their tcttente to make. 3. Such as do make some 
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use of their taUnts, but do not produce an inereaee 
proportionable to their stock : and so though they 
are not debtors for their whole talenUf yet are in ar. 
rear and grown behind hand ; and so upon the foot of 
their account are found debtors to their Lord, which 
without faith in Christ, and his merits coming in to 
make up the sum, will be enough to cast them in pri- 
son, and there keep them to eternity. 

And according to these varieties of degrees, of 
good or bad administration, are the degree§ of m. 
ward or pufd$hment. He that hath administered his 
trust weU, so that there is a great access of his im- 
provement, hath the greater access of glory ; and he 
that hath less surplusage upon his account, riiall 
have the less degree of glory ; and on the other side, 
he that hath many talents, and made no improvement, 
his debt and punishment shall be the greater : He 
that hath fewer talents, his non-improvement leaves 
him a debtor in a less sum, and consequently subject 
to a less punishment. 

The great Day nf Account will be the great day of 
judgment when the Lord of the families of the whole 
earth will call every man to his account of his stew- 
ardship here on earth. Wherein we may with rev. 
erence, and for the better fastening it upon our affec. 
tions, suppose the Lord thus to be speaking to all, 
and every particular persons of the world. 

The Cbargb. 

* Come ye children of men, as I have formerly 
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made you stewards' of my blessings upon eartb, and 
committed to every one of yon that come to the use 
of yoar understanding, several talents to employ and 
improve to the honor and service of me yonr Lord 
and Master, so now I come to call you to render an 
accoimt of your stewardship ; and because you shafl 
see the particular charge of your several receipts, 
whereunto you may give your answers, behold here 
is a schedule of the particulars with which I will 
charge you. Give in jovlt particular answer how 
you have employed and improved them, and see you 
do it truly ; for know, I have a control and check up. 
on you ; a control within you, your own consciences, 
and a control without you^ my book of remembrance, 
wherein all your receipts, disbursements and employ, 
ments are registered. 

1. « I have given unto you all your setises, and prin- 
cipally those two ^reat senses of discipline, your 
Hght and yonr hearing. 

• Item. I have given unto you al\,under9tanding and 
reason to be a guide of your actions, and to some of 
you more eminent degrees thereof. 

• Item. I have given you^U memory, a treasury, of 
things past, heard and observed. 

• Item. I have given you a eonscienee to direct yon 
and to check you in your miscarriages, and to en. 
courage you in well.doing ; and I have furnished that 
conscience of yours with light and principles of truth 
and practice, eoiiformabie to my wilL 

• Item. I have laid open to aU your view the works 
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of tny power and providencci the heavens and the 
earth, the conspicuous administration of my wisdom 
and power in them. 

« Item, I have delivered over to your view, my 
more special provideneeSj over the children of men, 
theMispensation of rewards and punishments, accord- 
ing to eminent deserts or demerits. 

« Item. I have given you the advantage of apeeckt 
whereby to communicate your minds one to another, 
and to instruct and advantage one another by the help 
thereof. 

* Item. I have given you time of life in this world, 
to some longer, to some shorter, to all a time of life, 
a season wherein you might exercise those other 
talents I have intrusted you withal. 

* Item. I have delivered over unto you the rule and 
dominion over my creatures, allowing you the use of 
them for your food, raiment, and other convenien- 
ces. 

* Item, Besides these common talents, I have in. 
trusted you withal, I have delivered over to you, and 
to you, &c. divers special and eminent talents above 
others, viz. of the mind, or such as concern you, as 
intellectual creatures. 

1. * Great learning and knowledge in the workf of 
nature,arf« and sciences,gre9X prudence and wisdom in 
the conduct of affairs, [elocution,^ excellent eduem-. 
tion, 

3. * Of the body, a firm and heaUky eotiatitntioii, 
strength, heauiy% and crnnslUuss, 
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3. * Of externals. Great affluence of wealth and 
rieheSf eminence ofplace^ and power and honor, great 
reputation and' esteem in the world : great mieeeee in 
enterprises and undertakings, public and private : re- 
lations economical. 

4. * Of things of a mixt nature. Christian and 
liberal education ; counsel and advice of^ithful and 
judicious friends ; good laws in the place and coun- 
try where you live, the written word of God acquaint- 
ing you with my will, and the way to eternal life ; 

' the word preached by able and powerful ministers 
thereof; the SacramentSj both for your initiation and 
confirmation; special and powerful motions and im* 
pulses of my Spirit upon your consciences, dissuad. 
ing from sin, and encouraging in and to holiness ; 
special providences abstracting and diverting you from 
the commission of things contrary to my will, dishon- 
orable to my name, and hurtful to yourselves ; chas. 
tisements and corrections eminently and plainly in- 
flicted for sin committed by yourselves and others, 
so that the guilt was legible in the punishment ; emi. 
nent blessings upon the ways of holiness and virtue, 
even to the view of the world ; Eminent restitution 
and deliverances upon repentance and amendment of 
life ; most clear and sensible experiences of my love, 
favor, and listening to your prayers^ to encourage you 
to a dependance upon me ; singular opportunities put 
into your hands, of instructing the ignorant, deliver^ 
ing the oppressed, promoting my honor. 

< These are some of the many talents which I have 
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committed to you, tlioagh in differing degreei : Give 
up your accounts, you children of m«i, how yon 
have employed them.' 



THE ACCOUNT 

% OP 

THE GOOD STEWARD. 



Lord, before I enter into account with thy Majesty, 
I must confess, that if thou shouldst enter into judg. 
ment with me, and demand that account which in 
justice thoumayest require of me, I should be found 
thy debtor ; I confess I have not improved my talents 
according to that measure of ability that thou hast 
lent me : I therefore most humbly offer unto thee 
the redundant merit of thy own Son to supply my de 
fects, and to make good what is wanting in my ac 
count ; yet according to thy command, I do humbly 
render my discharge of the truth thou hast commit, 
ted to me, as followeth : 

1. IN GENERAL. 

As to all the blessings otM^ <a{eii<« wherewith thou 
hast intrusted me. 

I have looked up to thee with a thankfiil heart, as 
the only anthor and giver of them. 

I have looked upon myself as unworthy of them. 

I have looked upon them as oommitled to my trust 
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and stewardship, to manage them for the ends that 
they were given, the honor of my Lord and Master. 

I have therefore been watchful and sober in the 
use and exercise of them, lest I should be unfaithful 
in them. 

If I have at any time, through weakness or inad. 
vertence, or temptation, misemployed any of them, I 
have been restless, till I have in some measure rec 
tified my miscarriage by repentance and amend, 
ment. 

2. IN PARTICULAR. 

Concerning my 8en$e$^ and the use of ihem : 

I have made a covenant with mine eyes, that they 
should not, rove after vanity, or forbidden objects ; I 
have employed them in beholding thy works of won. 
der and wisdom. 

I have busied them in reading those books and wri. 
tings, that may instruct me in the great concernments 
of eternal life. 

I have stopt my «ar« against sinful and unprofitable 
discourse, and against slandering, and lying, and flau 
taring tongues. 

I have exercised them in listening to those things 
that might increase my faith, knowledge and piety. 

I have kept them open to the cry of the poor and 
oppressed, to relieve them. The rest of the employ, 
ments of these and my other 8enMe$^ have been for my 
necessary preservation, and the honest exercise of 
an honest calling and conversation. 
9 
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Jit to the REASON and UNoiR8TAin>iMo tkom kmat giv^ 
en me* 

I have been careiiil to govern my Benses and sen- 
sual appetite by my reason, and to govern my reason 
by thy word. 

I have endeavored to use and employ it, but not 
lean or depend upon it ; I make it my. assistant, bnt 
not my idol. 

I have been careful to wind up my reason and un- 
derstanding to the highest key in the searching out 
of truths, but especially those that are of the greatest 
concernment in matters of faith. I have ma^e u^ 
understanding to be laborious and industriousj^^ut 
still kept under yoke and rule of thy word. Jest it 
should go extravagant and petulant. 

I have looked upon my understanding apd reason, 
as a ray of thy Divine light ; and thereCdre I have 
used it for thee, and have counted it a most high sac 
rilege, ingratitude and rebellion, to employ it against 
thee, thy honor or service. 

I have endeavored principally to furnish it with 
that knowledge, which will be of use in the other 
world : this hath been my business, other studies or 
acquests of other knowledge, have been either for 
the necessary use of this life, or harmless divertise* 
ments or recreations. In the exercise of my reason ; 
as on the one side I have avoided idleness, supine. 
Bess, or neglect ; so on the other side, I have not 
employed it in vain, curious, unprofitable, forbiddoi 
inquiries ; I have studied to use it with sobriety. 
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moderatioiif hmnility and thankfuInesB ; and as I 
have been careful to employ it, so I have been as 
careful not to misemploy it. I looked upon it as thy 
talent, and therefore gave unto thee the glory, the use 
and service of it. 

4. As to the MEMORY thou hast lent me. 

On the contemplation of that strange and wonder, 
ful faculty, that distinctly, and notwithstanding the 
intervention of thousands of objects, retains their im- 
ages and representations, with all their circumstan- 
ces and consequents, I have admired the wonderful 
wisdom, power, and perfection of the Lord. 

I'Tiave endeavored principally to treasure up in it 
those things that may be most of use for the life to 
come, and most conducible to the attaining of it : thy 
mercies, commands, directions, promises ; my own 
vows, resolutions, experiences, failings ; to keep me 
constant iii my duty, dependant upon thy goodness, 
humble and penitent. 

Some thmgs I have studied to forget ; injuries, 
vain and hurtful discourses, and such things as either 
would ^make me the worse by remembering them, or 
take up too much room in my memory, which might 
be employed and stored with better furniture. 

The rest of the employment of my memory hath 
been to assist me in the ordinary and necessary con. 
▼ersation with others, the ways of my callmg, the 
performing of my promises and undertakings, the 
preservation of good and lawful learning, that there. 
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by I might do service to thy Name, senre my gen- 
eration, and improve myself in knowledge, wisdom 
and understanduig. 

5. A$ touching my oonscienob, and the light thou 
hatt given me in it. 

1. It hath been my care to improve that natural 
light, and to fiiroish it with the best principles I could. 
Before I had the knowledge of thy Word, I got as 
much furniture as I could from the writings of the 
best moralists, and the examples of the best men ; 
after I had the light of thy Word, I furnished it with 
those most pure and unerring principles that I found 
in it. 

2. I have been very diligent to keep my conscience 
clean; to encourage it in the viceger^ncy that thou 
hast given it over my soul and actings ; I have kept 
it in the throne and greatest reverence and authority 
in my heart. , 

3. In actions to be done or omitted ; I have always 
advised with it, and taken its a^ice, I have neither 
stifled, nor forced, nor bribed it ; but gave it a free 
liberty to advise and speak out, and a free subjection 
of my will, purposes, and actions to it. 

4. If, through inadvertency of mind, or importunity 
of temptations, or precipitancy of occasion, or neces. 
sity of the times, I have at any time done amiss, I 
have not taken her up short, or stopped her mouth* 
or my own attention to her chiding and reproof ; but 
I have with ilhuch submission of mind, borne her 
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chastisement, and improTed it to an humbling of my. 
self before thee for my failings: for I have looked 
upon her as acting by thy authority, for thy serrice, 
and to thy glory ; and I durst not discourage, dis. 
countenance, or disobey her. 

5. When she was pleased, ind gave me good 
words, I was glad ; for I esteemed her as a glass 
that represented to my soul the favor and displeas. 
ure of God himself, and how he stood affected to- 
wards me. 

6. I have more trembled imder the fear of a sear, 
ed or discouraged conscience, than under the fear of 
a sharp or scrupulous conscience, because I always 
counted the latter, though more troublesome, yet 
more safe. 

7. I have been very jealous either of wounding or 
grieving, or discouraging, or deeding my con. 
science. I have therefore chosen rather to forbear 
that which seemed but indifferent, lest there should 
be somewhat in it that might be unlawful ; and would 
rather gratify my conscience, with being too scrupu. 
lous, than displease, disquiet, or flat it by being too 
venturous : I have still chosen rather to forbear what 
might be probably lawful, than to do that which might 
be possibly unlawful ; because I could not err in the 
former, I might in the latter. If things were dispu. 
table whether they might be done, 1 rather chose to 
forbear, because the lawfulness of my forbearance 
was unquestionable. 

8. As I have been careful to advise impartially 
with my conscience, before my actions, so lest 
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either through inadvertence, precipitancy, incogitan- 
cy, or sudden emergencies, I had committed any 
ihing amiss, either in the nature or manner of the ac 
tion, I commonly, every night, brought my actions of 
the day past before the judicatory of my conscience, 
and left her to a free and impartial censure of them ; 
and what she sentenced well done, I with humility 
returned the praise thereof to thy Name; what she 
sentenced done amisa, I did humbly sue unto thee 
for pardon, and for grace to prevent me from the 
like miscarriages. By this means I kept my con. 
science active, renewed and preserved my peace 
with thee, and learned vigilance and caution for 
the time to come. 

6. At touching thy great works of creation and 

PROVIDENOE. 

1. I have not looked upon thy works inconsiderate, 
ly and commonly, and passed them over as common 
and ordinary things, as men usually do upon things of 
common and ordinary occurrence; but I have searched 
into them as things of great eminence and wonder,and 
have esteemed it a great part of my duty, that the 
wise God of nature requires of the children of men, 
who therefore exposed these his great works to our 
view, and gave us eyes to behold, and reason in some 
measure to observe and understand them ; and there, 
fore I have strictly observed the frame of the world,the 
motion, order, and Divine economy of them ; I have 
searched into their qualities, causes, and operations, 
and have discovered as great, if not greater, matter 
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of admiration therein, than in the external beauty and \ 
prospect, that at the first view they presented to my 



2. And this disquisition and observation, did not 
rest only in the bare perusal of the works themselves, 
or their immediate natural causes, upon which they 
depended ; but I traced their being, dependance, 
and government unto thee, the First Cause, and by 
this prosecution and tracing of things to their origin, 
al, I was led up to a most demonstrative conviction, 
That there is a God that is the first cause of their 
being, and motion. And in the contemplation of the 
admirable vastness of the works mine eyes behold, 
their singular beauty and order, the admirable use- 
fulness, convenience, and adaptation of one thing to 
another . the constancy, regularity, and order of the 
motion of the heavens and heavenly bodies ; the mu. 
tual subserviency of one thing to another, the order 
and useful position of the elements, the fertility of the 
earth, the variety of beauty, and usefulness of the 
creatures, their admirable instincts, the wonderful 
fabric of the body of man, the admirableness and 
usefulness of his faculties animal, and the singular 
adaptation of the organs to those faculties, the strong 
powers of the reasonable soul. In the contemplation 
of these, and such as these varieties, I did, to the 
everlasting silencing of the atheism that my own 
corruptions were apt to nourish, conclude. That there 
is but one God, that he is most powerful, most wise, 
knowing all things, governing all things, supporting 
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all things. Upon these conrictions, I was strength, 
ened in the belief of thy Holy Word, which had so 
great a congruity with these truths, that the strict 
and due contemplation of thy creatures did so de. 
monstratively evince. 

3. And upon these convictions, I did learn the 
more to honor, reverence, and admire Thee, and to 
worship, serve, and obey Thee, to depend and rest 
upon Thee, to walk humbly and sincerely, and aw. 
fully before Thee, as being present with me, and be. 
holding me ; to love aiid adore Thee as the fountain 
of all being and good. When I looked upon the glo. 
ry and usefulness of the sun, I admired the God that 
made it, chalked out its motions for it, placed it in 
th^t due disunce from the earth, for its use and con. 
veniency. When I looked upon the stars, those huge 
and wonderful balls of light, placed in that immense 
distance from the inferior bodies, and one from an. 
other, their multitude and motion, I admired the wis. 
dom and power of that God, whose hand spans the 
Heavens, and hath fixed every thing in its place. 
Nay, when I looked upon the poor little herbs that 
arise out of the earth, the lowest of vegetables, and 
considered the secret spark of life that is in it, that 
attracts, increaseth, groweth, seminateth, preserves 
itself, and its kinds ; the various virtues that are in 
them for the food, medicine and delight of more per- 
fect creatures, my mind was carried up to the admi. 
ration and adoration, and praise of that God, whose 
wisdom, power, and influence, and government is 
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seen in these little small footsteps of his goodness ; 
80 that take all the wisest, ablest, and most powerful 
and knowing men under heaven, they cannot equal 
that power and wisdom of thine, that is seen in a 
blade of grass ; nor so much as trace out, or clearly 
or distinctly decypher, the great varieties in the pro. 
dnction, growth, and process of its short, yet wonder, 
fill continuance ; insomuch that there is scarce any 
thing that we converse withal, but yielded me in. 
scriptions of the power and wisdom of their Maker 
written upon them. 

4. In the contemplation of thy great works of the 
Heavens, those goodly, beautiful, and numerous bo. 
dies, so full of glory and light, I ever reflected upon 
myself with Davids meditation, jLorcf what is man 
ikat thou art mindful of him, or the mm of man, that 
thou regardest him ? It is true, man in himself con. 
sidered, is a creature full of wonder, but compared 
with these goodly creatures, he is but an inconsider. 
able thing. I learnt by thy creatures to be humble, 
and adore thy condescension, that art pleased from 
Heaven, the dwelling place of thy Majesty and Glo- 
ry, to take care of such a worm as man, sinful man. 

5. In the contemplation of thy power and wisdom 
in creating and governing the world, I have learned 
submission to thy will, as being the will of the same 
most wise God, that by his wisdom hath created and 
governs all things, and therefore his will, a most wise, 
perfect will. I have learned to depend upcHi thy 
providence, who though I am but a worm in compar* 

10 
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ison of thy heayenly works, yet 1 am an excellent 
and eminent creature, in comparison of the rayens 
and the grass of the fields ; yet those he feeds, and 
these he clothes, and shall he not much more clothe 
and feed me ? Thus I have in some measure im. 
proved the talents. of thy worksi thereby to find and 
trace out thy Majesty, thy powCr, wisdom and great, 
ness, and my own duty. 

7. Touching thy more special rRoviDBNCis towmrd 

the CHILDREN of MEN. 

1. Ashy the works of nature, I have learned what 
thou art, and something of my duty thereupon to 
thee : so by thy providence towards the children of 
men, I have in some measure learned the same, and 
a farther lesson; viz. What thy will is; for thou 
hast not left thyself without a wimeas thereof to a 
mere natural man, observing thy providence towards 
the children of men. I have observed some men of 
eminent justice and uprightness of life, purity and 
sanctimony, temperance and sobriety, mercy and 
gentleness, patience and forbearance, bounty and 
liberality ; and I have observed them to be very hap. 
py men, and blessed in what was most desired by 
them. It may be they were rich and great; but if 
they were not, it was because riches and greatness 
was not the thing they most valued, perchance it 
might have been a harden to them to be such ; but 
I have always observed them to be happy in what 
they most desired and yalued ; they had serenity and 
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quietnets of mind : if they were not rich, yet they 
were visibly happy in their contentedness ; and if 
they were not great, yet they were apparently hoo. 
orable in the esteem and value of others ; nay, if 
they were under external losses, crosses, reproach, 
es, yet in the midst thereof, it was most apparent to 
all men they enjoyed that which they more valued, a 
most composed, cheerful, patient, contented sonl; 
and this hath been apparently as visible to all spec- 
tators, as if they had enjoyed a full confluence of ex. 
temal happiness, and very many times, unless upon 
eminent and visible reasons, before the end of their 
days, they had signal returns of eternal enjoyments. 
I have observed men of notorious and wicked lives, 
traitors, murderers, oppressors, adulterers, cove- 
nant-breakers, and other viUanies, secured by emi- 
nent power, policy, or secrecy ; yet by wonderful 
providence that power broken, that policy disappoint, 
ed, that secrecy discovered, and eminent judgments 
answerable to their eminent demerits, have overtak. 
en them. I have seen and observed both in myself 
and others, our sins and oflTences so suitably, and 
proportionably answered with punishments, that 
though they seem to be produced by strange and 
most casual conjectures, yet so exactly conformable 
to the nature, quality, and degree of the offence, that 
they carried in them the very effigies of the sins, and 
made it legible in the ponishment, He iUe fftantM, eie 
ora gtrebat,* And from these observations I found 

* Thai hs eiUUted himielf In his fonn and couateaance. 
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tbftt those sins were displeasing to thee ; that thou 
wert most wise to discover, and most just and power, 
ful to punish them: and did thereupon conclude, 
Verily there ie a reward for the righteous ! verily he 
is a God thatjudgeth in the earth, 

8, Concerning my speech. 

I have always been careful that I offend not with 
my tongue. My words have been few, unless ne. 
cessity or thy honor required more speech than or- 
dinary. My words have been true, representing 
things as they were ; and sincere, bearing conformi- 
ty to my heart and mind. My words have been sea- 
sonable, suitable to the occasion, and seasoned with 
grace and usefulness. 

I have esteemed my words, though transient and 
passing away, yet treasured up in thy remembrance ; 
for by my words, I shall be justified, by my words 
condemned ; and therefore I have reflected often up- 
on my words ; and when I have found any thing, 
through inadvertency or passion, hath passed from 
me, I have endeavored to reform it, and humbled my- 
self before thee for it. 

I have esteemed it the most natural and excellent 
use of my tongue, to set forth thy glory, goodness, 
power, wisdom and truth; to instruct others as I 
had opportunity in the knowledge of thee, in their do- 
ty to thee, to themselves, and others ; to reprove vice 
and sin; to encourage virtue and good living; to 
convince errors ; to maintain the truth ; to call upon 
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thy Name, and by vocal prayers to sanctify my 
tongue, and to fix my thoughts to the duty about 
which I was to persuade to peace, and charity, and 
good works ; and in these employments I endearored 
to wind up my tongue to the highest degree of elocu^ 
tion that I was capable of, 

I have often contemplated thy wonderful wisdom 
and goodness to the children of men ; in giving them 
not only reason and understanding, but that admira- 
ble faculty of speech, whereby one man might com- 
municate his mind, and thoughts, and wants, and de- 
sires, and counsels, and assistance, to others ; the 
great engine of upholding of mutual society, and 
without which our reason and understanding were 
imprisoned within ourselves, and confusion would 
ensue, as once it did at .the confusion of tongues, by 
the most wise providence for most excellent ends. 

In sum, I have lo(^ed upon this, amongst the nuu 
ny other conveniences I enjoy, as a treasure com- 
mitted to my trust for my Master's use. I have ao. 
cordingly employed it conscionably, 8eemly,and hum. 
bly, as thy gift, not my own acquest. 

9. Touching my time of life. 

First, I have duly considered what it is, and for 
what end thou gavest it me ; that it is but a short time, 
and the minutes that are passed, and the opportuni. 
ties in them, are irrevocably and irrecoverably lost ; 
that all the wealth of the world cannot redeem it ; 
that the time that is before me, is imcertain : when 
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I look upon an hour-glaM, or the shadow of a dial, I 
can gueM that here is half an hour, or a quarter, or 
more, or less to come, but I cannot gaesa what pro. 
portion of time remains in the hour-glass of my life ; 
only I know it is short, but I know not how short it is, 
whether a year, or a week, or a day, or an hour, and 
' yet upon this little uncertain portion of time, and the 
due use of it, depends my everlasting happiness or 
misery. It is my seed-time, and if I sow not my 
seed here, it is too late to think of that husbandry af. 
ter death ; »nd if I sow and sow not good seed, my 
crop will be thereafter, in that other world that im. 
mediately expects upon the issue of this ; and I have 
a thousand diversions that rob me of much of this lit. 
tie portion of time, and jdelds me no account in or- 
der to my great concernment, when I cast out from 
the account of my time the unprofitableness of my 
childhood and youth, the hours spent in sleeping, eat. 
ing, drinking, recreations, travels, and other things 
that carry no sin in them, there remains but a small 
portion of a short life for concernments of everlast. 
ing importance ; a great business to be done, great 
difficulties and impediments in the doing of it, and 
but a little portion of time, of a short and uncertain 
life, to do it in ; and yet this life of mine was by Thee 
given, not to be trifled and squandered away, either 
in sin or idleness ; not to gain riches, honor, or re- 
putati<m ; for when sickness comes these will appear 
insipid and vain things; and when death comes, 
they will be merely useless ; but it was for a higher 
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€nd, ti2. a time to trade for the meet raloable jewel 
of eternal happinese; a time to sow euch seed as 
might yield a crop of blessedness in the next world ; 
a time to secure a title to an everlasting inheritance ; 
inch a time, as if once lost, the opportunity is lost 
forever; lost irrecoverably; for the night cometh 
wherein no man can work ; * For there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave 
whither thou goest.' 

And upon this consideration of the great end of my 
life, the great importance of the business that is to 
be done in it ; the brevity, and great uncertainty of 
this life, and the utter impossibility after death to re- 
deem the neglect of the proper and important business 
of my life, I have endeavored to husband this short, 
uncertain, important talent as well as I can. 

1. By a careful awnding of $inful employmenUt 
which at once do waste this precious talent, and con- 
tract a farther debt upon me, renders me in arrears 
for the time misspent, and the guilt contracted. 

S. By avoiding idleness^ burning out my candle to 
no purpofie. 

3. By avoiding unnece9»ttry consumption of time^ 
by long feastings, excessive sleep, impertinent visits, 
seeing of interludes, unnecessary recreations, curi- 
ous and impertinent studies and inquiries, that, when 
attained, serve no purpose. 

4. By appljring, directmg and ordering even my 
studies of human teaming, histories, natural or mor- 
al philosophy, mathematics, languages, laws, to an 
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end beyond themselves ; viz. thereby to enable me 
to understand, and observe thy excellent vrisdom and 
poveer, to maintain and uphold thy cause against 
Atheism, Idolatry, and errors; to fit me for serv. 
ing of thee and my country, in the station wherein I 
live. 

5. By exercising myself in the very business of ffiy 
eaUing, as an act of duty and obedience to thee, act. 
ing in it those virtues of Christianity that might be 
honorable to their name, of good example to others, 
of improvement of grace unto myself; using initdil. 
igence without anxiety ; dependance upon thee with- 
out presumption ; contentedness, patience, and thank- 
fulness, honesty, justice, uprighmess, plain.dealing, ' 
liberality ; and by this means translated, by secular 
employment into an exercise of Christian duty, serv- 
ing thee while I served myself, and converting that 
very employment and the time spent therein, to tho 
use, honor, and advantage of my liord and Master, 
the good example of others, and the increase of my 
spiritual advantage, as well as my temporal. 

6. By religiously observing those times that have 
been set apart to_ religious duties, especially the 
Lord's Day, not mingling with it secular thoughts or 
employments, but with much attention, strictness and 
care, laying hold upon those times and opportunities, 
and carefully applying them singly to the proper h^ 
siness of the times. 

7. By dedicating and setting apart some portion of 
my time to prayer and reading of thy word^ which I 
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bftYe coastantly and peremptorily obcerYed, whater* 
er occasions interposed, or importmuty persuaded the 
cimtrary. 

8. By making the magnum oportet, the great and 
one thing necessary, the choice and principal biiau 
ne— of my life, and the great design of it ; and es. 
teeming that time spent most naturally, profitably, and 
suitably, that was spent in order to it ; observing thy 
great works of wisdom and power ; contemplating 
upon thy goodness and excellency; hearing and 
reading thy word ; calling upon thy Name ; crucify, 
ing my corruptions ; exercising thy graces ; hum. 
bling myself for my sins ; returning thanks for thy 
mercies ; studying the mystery of God manifest in 
the flesh ; striving to bring myself conformable' to my 
Pattern, and to have him formed in my heart, and his 
life in mine ; crucifying myself to the world, and the 
world to me ; fitting myself for death, judgment and 
eternity. These, and the like employments! esteem- 
ed the flower, the glory, the best of my spent-time, 
because they will be carried over with advantage in- 
to the life to come ; and therefore this I reckoned 
my business, and accordingly I made it : other mat. 
ters, that only served (or the meridian of this life, I 
used either barely for necessity of my present 
subsistence, or as a divertisement, and sparingly, or 
in order to those great ends. Those were the busi. 
ness, these only the parerga'^ of my life. 

* Becreatloni. 
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10 T^uekimg thy oeeatuki8> ami. the U9e cf themf 
and the dominion over them, 

I hare esteemed them as thine ia propriety : thou 
hast committed mito me the use, and a subordinate 
dominion over them ; yet I. ever esteemed myself an 
accomptant to Thee for them, and therefore I hare 
received them with thankfiihiess mito Thee, the great 
Lord both of them and me : When the earth yielded 
me a good crop of com or other fruits ; when fiockfl 
increased ; when my honest labors brought me in 
plentiful or convenient supply, I looked up to thee aa 
the giver ; to thy providence and blessings, as the 
original of all my increase; I did not sacrifice to 
my own net, or industry, or prudence, but I received 
all, as the gracious and bountiful returns of thy lib* 
eral hand ; I looked upon every grain of com that I 
sowed, as buried and lost, unless thy power quicken, 
ed and revived it ; I esteemed the best production 
would have been but stalk and straw, unless thon 
hadst increased it : I esteemed my own hand and 
industry but impotent, unless thou hadst blessed it ; 
for it is thy blessing that maketh rich, and it is thou 
that givest power to get wealth. 

2. 1 esteemed it my duty t# mak» a retum of this 
my acknowledgment, by giving the tribute of my in. 
crease in the maintenance of thy ministers, and the 
relief of the poor ; and I esteemed the practice en. 
joined to thy ancient people, of giving the tenth of 
their increase, a sufficient not only warrant, but in- 
•troction to me under the gospel, to do the like. 
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3. I hare not only looked upon thy bleMuigs and 
bonnty, in lending me thine own creataree for my 
nae : but I hare aought unto Thee, for a bleeaingnp. 
on them in my nee of them. I did very well obsenre, 
that there is by my ein a cnrse in the very creatorea 
that I receive, unlets thy blessing fetch it out; in 
emptiness in them, unless thy^ goodness fill them: 
though thou shouldst give me quails and manna from 
heaven, yet without thy blessing upon them, they 
would become rottenness and putrefaction tome; 
and therefore I ever begged thy blessing upon thy 
blessings, as well as the blessings themselves, and 
attributed the good I found, or was to expect in them, 
to the same hand that gave them. 

4. I received and used thy creatures as committed 
to me under a trust, and as a steward and accomp. 
tant for them ; and therefore I was always careful to 
use them according to those limits, and in order for 
those ends, for which thou didst commit them to me : 
1. With temperance and moderation; I did not use 
thy creatures to luxury and excess, to make provi. 
sion for my lusts, with vain glory or ostentation, but 
for the convenient support of the exigencies of my 
nature and condition ; and if at any time thy goodness 
did indulge me an use of them for delight, as well as 
necessity, I did it but rarely and watchfully. I look, 
ed not upon the wine, when it gave its color in the 
eup, nor gave myself over, either to excess or curi- 
osity in meats or drinks; I checked myself therein, 
as being in thy presence, and still remembered I had 
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thy creatures under an account; and was ever care- 
M to avoid excess or intemperance, because ererjr 
excessiye cup or meal was in danger to leave bio 
somewhat in super* and arrear to my Lord. 3. With 
mercy and compassion to the creatures themselvej^ 
which thou hast put under my power and disposal, 
when I considered, the admiraUe powers of life and 
sense, which I saw in the birds and beasts, and that 
all the men in the world could not give the like being 
to any thing, nor restore that life and sense which ia 
once taken from them ; when I considered how inno. 
cently and harmlessly the fowls and the fish, and the 
sheep and oxen take their food,that thou the Lord of all 
hast given them, I have been apt to think that surely 
thou didst intend a more innocent kind of food to 
man, than such as must be taken with such detriment 
to those living parts of thy creation ; and although 
thy wonderful goodness hath so much indulged to 
mankind, as to give up the lives of these creatures 
for the food of man by thy express commission,' yet I 
still do, and ever did think that there was a justiet 
due from man, even to theee aermble creaturee^ that 
he should take them sparingly, for necessity, and 
not for delight ; or if for delight, yet not fdr luxury. 
I have been apt to think, that if there were any more 
liberal use of creatures for delight and variety, it 
should be of fruits, or such other delicacies as might , 
be had without the loss of life ; but however it be, 

*Exc«if 
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this Tery eon^derfttion hath made me yery sparing 
aad careihl, not yainly or superflaouBly, or unneces- 
sarily, or prodigally to take away the life of thy crea- 
tores for feasting and excess. And the very same 
oonmdoration hath always gone along with me, in re- 
ferenee to the lab&ra of thy creaturet, I have ever 
thought that there was a certain degree of justice 
doe from man to the creatures, as from man to man, 
and that an excessive, immoderate, unreasonable use 
of the creature's labor, is an Jmjustice for which he 
must account ; to deny domestic creatures their con. 
▼anient food ; to exact that labor from them, that they 
are not able to perform ; to use extremity or cruelty 
towards them, is a breach of that trust under which 
the dominion of the creatures was committed to us, 
and a breach of that justice that is due from men to 
them : And therefore I have always esteemed it as a 
part of my duty, and it hath always been my practice 
to be merciful to beasts. And upon the same ac. 
count I have ever esteemed it a breach of trust, and 
have accordingly declined any cruelty to any of thy 
creatures, and as much as 1 might, prevented it in 
others, as a tyranny, inconsistent with the trust and 
stewardship that thou hast committed to me. I have 
abhorred those sports that consist in the torturing of 
the creatures : and if either noxious creatures must 
be destroyed, or creatures for food must be taken, it 
hath been my practice to do it in that manner, that 
may be with the least torture or cruelty to the crea* 
tttre ; and I have a till thought it an unlawful thing to 
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destroy those creatures for recreation sake, that ei. 
ther were not hartfol when they lived, or are not 
profitable when they are killed; ever remembering, 
that thou hast given us a dominion over thy crea- 
tures; yet it is under a law of justice, prudence, and 
moderation, otherwise we should become tyrants, not 
lords, over thy creatures : And therefore those things 
of this nature, that others have practised as recrea- 
tions, I have avoided as sins. 

ii« to those Habits of Mind, and knowledge tkat I 
have had or acquired ; and namely^ 

11. My LEARNINO of NATURAL CAUSES and EfTSCTS, 

^ and of ARTS and sciences. 

I have not esteemed them the chiefest or best for. 
niture of my mind, but have accounted them but dross 
in comparison of the knowledge of thee and thy 
Christ, and him crucified. In the acquiring of them 
I have always observed this care: 1. That I might 
not too prodigally bestow my time upon them, to the 
prejudice of that time and pains for the acquiring of 
more excellent knowledge, and the greater concern- 
ments of my everlasting happiness. 

2. I carried along with me in all my studies of this 
nature, this great design of improving them, aild the 
knowledge acquired by them, to the honor of thy 
name, and the greater discovery of thy wisdom, pow. 
er and truth, and so translated my secular learning 
into an improvement of divine knowledge ; and had 
I not had, and practised that design in my «cqii«aia 
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of hnman learning, I had concluded my time mia- 
apent ; becauae I ever thought it miworthy of a man 
that had an everlasting sonl, to furnish it only with 
such learning, as either would die with his body, and 
80 become unuseful for his everlasting state, or that 
in the next moment after death, would be attained 
without labor or toil in this life ; yet this advantage I 
made and found in my application to secular stu- 
dies. 

1. It enlarged and habituated my mind for more 
useful inquiries. 

3. It carried me up, in a great measure, to the 
sound and grounded knowledge of thee, the first 
cause of all things. 

3. It kept me from idleness and rust. 

4. It kept my thoughts, and life of^ntimes, from 
temptations to worse employments. 

My learning and knowledge did not heighten my 
opinion of myself, parts or abilities ; but the more I 
knew, the more humble I was. 

1. I found it was thy strength and blessing that en- 
abled me to it ; that gave me understanding and en- 
Urged it. I did look upon it as a talent lent to me, 
not truly acquired by me. 

2. The more I knew, the more I knew my own ig. 
norance. I found myself convinced, that there was 
an ignorance in what I thought I knew ; my know, 
ledge was but imperfect, and defective ; and I found 
an infinite latitude of thipgs which I knew not ; the 
farther I waded into knowledge, the deeper still I 
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found it, and it was with me, just as it is with a child 
that thinks, that if ha could but come to such a field, 
he should be able to touch the hemisphere of th« 
heavens ; but when he comes thither, he finds it as 
for off as it was before. Thus, while my mind pur- 
sued knowledge, I found the object still as far bo* 
fore me as it was, if not farther, and could no more 
attauv the full and exact knowledge of any one sub. 
ject, than the hinder wheel of a chariot can overtake 
the former, though I knew much of what others were 
ignorant, yet still I found there was much more» 
whereof I was ignorant, than what I knew, even in 
the compass of a most confined and inconsiderable 
subject. And as my very knowledge taught me ho* 
mility in the sense of my own ignorance, so it taught 
me that my understanding was of finite and limited 
power, that takes in things by little and little, and 
gradually. 3. That thy wisdom is unsearchable and 
past finding out. 3. That' thy works, which are btit 
finite in themselves, and necessarily short of that in. 
finite wisdom by which they are contrived, are yet so 
wonderful, that as the wise man saith, * No man can 
find out the work that thou makest from the begin, 
ning to the end.* If a man would spend his whole 
life in the study of a poor fly, there would be such a 
confluence of so many wonderful and difficult e]Fhib. 
its * in it, that it would still leave much more undis. 
eovered than the most singular wit ever yet attained, 

•Oitcovertes. 
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3. It tiugbt^me also, with the wise man, to write 
vanity and vexation upon all my secular knowledge 
and learning. That little that I know, was not at. 
tained without much labor, nor yet free from much 
uncertainty ; and the great renduum * which I knew 
not, rendered that I knew poor and inconsiderable ; 
and therefore, 

4. I did most evidently conclude, that the happi. 
ness and perfection of my intellectual power, was 
not to be found in this kind of knowledge; in a 
knowledge thus sensibly mingled with ignorance in 
the things it seems to know ; mmgled with a dissat. 
isfaction in respect of the things I know not ; mingled 
with a difficulty in attaining, and restlessness when 
attained : The more I knew, the more I knew that I 
knew not ; and the more I knew, the more impatient 
my mind was to know what it knew not ; my know- 
ledge did rather enlarge my desire of knowing than 
satisfy it ; and the most intemperate sensual appetite 
under heaven, was more capable of satisfaction by 
what it enjoyed, than my intellectual appetite or de* 
aire was, or could be satisfied with the things I knew ; 
but the enlarging of my understanding with know, 
ledge, did. but enlarge and amplify the desire and ap. 
petite I had to know ; so that what Job*s return was 
upon his inquisition after wisdom : * The depth saith. 
It is not in me ; and the sea saith. It is not in me ;* 
the same account all my several boxes or kinds of 
knowledge gave me, when I inquired for satisfoction 

• Remainder. 
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in them : my abstract and choice speculations in the 
metaphysica were of that abstract and comprehensive 
nature, that when I had perused great volumes of it, 
and intended* my mind close to it, yet it was so mer. 
curial, that I could hardly hold it; and yet so ezten. 
sive and endless, that the more I read or thought of 
it, the more I might. Natural philosophy (though it 
were more tractable, because, holding a greater vi- 
cinity to sense and experiment, yet) I found full of 
uncertainty, much of it grounded upon imaginary sup. 
positions, impossible to be experimented, the latter 
philosophers cen9uring the former, and departing 
from them, and the latest despising and rejecting 
both ; the subject as vast as the visible or tangible 
universe, and yet every individual so complicated, 
that if all the rest were omitted, any one had more 
lines concentred in it, than were possible for any one 
age to sifl to the bottom ; yet any one lost, or not ex- 
actly scanned, leaves all the rest uncertain and con. 
jectural: the very disquisition concerning any one 
part of the brain, the eye, the nerves, the blood, hath 
perplexed the most exact scrutators. Those more 
dry, yet more demonstrable cohclusions in the mathe* 
matic9t yet they are endless and perplexed : The 
proportion of line to line, of superficies to snperfi. 
cics, bodies to bodies, numbers to numbers, nay, to 
leave the whole latitude of the subject, see what long, 
and intricate, and unsatisfactory pains men have taken 
^bout some one particular subject, the quadrature of 

'Applied 
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the circle, conical, oval, and spiral lines ; and yet if 
it could be attained in the peifection of it, these three 
unhappinesses attend it. 

1. That it is of but little ute ; it is only known 
that it may be known : That which is of ordinary use 
either in architecture, measuring of bodies, and su. 
perficies, mechanics, business of accounts, and the 
like, is soon attained, and by ordinary capacities ; 
the rest are but curious impertinents, in respect of 
use and application. 

2. That they serve only for the meridian of this 
life, and of corporal converse ; a separated soul, or a 
spiritaalized body, will not be concerned in the use 
and employment of them. 

3. But admit they should, yet doubtless a greater 
measure of such knowledge will be attained in one 
hour after our dissolution, thim the toilsome expense 
of an age in this life would produce. And the like 
may be said for astronomical diaquisiiions. What a 
deal to do there is touching the motion or consisten. 
cy of the sun or earth ; the quality and habitableness 
of the moon ; the matter, quantity, and distance of the 
stars ; the several positions, continuity, contiguity, 
and motions of the heavens ; the various influences 
of the heavenly foodies in their oppositions, conjunc 
tions, aspects. When once the immortal soul hath 
flown through the stories of the heavens, in one mo- 
ment all ;these will be known distinctly, clearly, and 
evidently, which here are nothing but conjectures, 
and opinions, gained by long reading or observation. 
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Upon ail these considerations, I concluded that my 
intellectual power, and the exercise of it in this life, 
was given me for a more sure and certain, useful, 
advantageous, suitable and becoming object, even 
• To know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whomthou hast sent.* A knowledge that is useful 
for the acquiring of happiness here and hereafUr ; a 
knowledge of a subject though infinitely comprehen. 
hensive, yet but one ; a knowledge, that though it 
still move farther, yet it satisfies in what is acquired, 
and doth not disquiet in attaining more ; a knowledge 
that is of such use in the world that is to come, as it 
is here ; a knowledge, that the more it is improved 
in this life, the more it is improved in that which is 
to come ; every gram of it here is enlarged to a vast 
proportion hereafter ; a knowledge that is acquired, 
even with a consent, a desire to know, because thy 
goodness pleaseth to fill such a desire, to instruct 
from thyself, and there is none teacheth like thee. 

12. Concerning human prvdince, and undwatanding 
in affairs, and dexterity in the managing of them. 

I have been always careful to mingle justice and 
honesty with my prudence ; and have always esteem, 
ed prudence, acted by injustice and falsity, the arrant, 
est and most devilish practice in the world ; because it 
prostitutes thy gift to the service of hell, and mingles 
a beam of thy Divine excellence with an extraction 
of the devil's furnishing, making a man so much the 
worse by how much he is wiser than others. I 
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always thought that wisdom, which in a tradesinan 
and in a politician was mingled with deceit, falsity, 
and injustice, deserved the same name : only the 
latter is so much the worse, because it was of the 
more public and general concernment; yet, because 
I have often observed great employments, especially 
in public affairs, are sometimes under great tempta. 
tions of minglmg too mu'ch craft with prudence, and 
then to miscal it, policy ; I have, as much as may be, 
avoided such temptations : and if I have met with 
them, I have resolvedly rejected them. 

I have always observed, that honesty and plain, 
dealing in transactions, as well public as private, is 
the best and soundest prudence and policy, and com. 
monly at the long.run over-matcheth craft and subtil- 
ty ; for the deceived and deceiver are thine, and thou 
art privy to the subtil ty of the one, and the simplicity 
of the other ; and as thou, the great moderator and 
observer of men, dost dispense success and disap. 
pointments accordingly. 

As human prudence is abtfsed, if mingled with 
falsity and deceit, though the end be ever so good : 
so it is much more embased, if directed to a bad end, 
to the dishonor of thy name, the oppression of thy 
people, the corrupting of thy worship or truth, or to 
execute any injustice towards any person. It hath 
been my care, as not to err in the nlanner, so neither 
in the end of the exercising of thy providence. I 
have ever esteemed thy prudence then best employ, 
ed, when it was exercised in the preservation and 
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AOpport of thy troth, in the upholding of thy faithi^il 
ministers, in counterminitig, discovering, and dieiap- 
pointing the designs of evil and treacherous men, in 
deliyering the oppressed, in righting the injured, in 
prevention of wars and discords, in preserving the 
public peace and tranquillity "of the people where I . 
live, in the faithful advising of my prince, and in all 
those offices incumbent upon me by thy providence, 
under every relation. 

When my end was most unquestionably good, I 
ever then took most heed that tho means were suita. 
ble and justifiable. 1. Because the better the end 
was, the more easily we are cozened into the use of 
ill means to effect it ; we are too apt to dispense 
with ourselves in the practice of what is amiss, in or- 
der to the accomplishing of an end that is good; 
we are apt, while with great intention '^ of mind we 
gaze upon the end, not to care what course we take, 
so as we attain it ; and are apt to think that God will 
dispense with, or at least overlook the miscarriage in 
our attempts, if the end be good. 2. Because many 
times, if not most times, thy name and honor do more 
suffer by attempting a good end by bad means, than 
by attempting both a bad end, and also by bad means ; 
for bad ends are suitable to bad means ; they are 
alike ; and it doth not immediately, as such, concern 
thy honor ; but every thing that is good, hath some- 
what of thee in it ; thy name, and thy nature, and tfay 

* Earnestness. « 
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honor, is written upon it, and the blemish that is cast 
upon it, is in some measure cast upon thee ; and the 
evil and scandal, and infietmy, and ugliness that is in 
the means, is cast upon the end, and doth disparage 
and blemish it, and consequently it dishonors thee. 
To rob for bumt-ofiferings, and to lie for God, is a 
greater disservice to thy majesty, than to rob for ra- 
pine, or to lie for advantage. 

Whensoever my prudence was successful, duly to 
attain a good elid, I ever gave thy Name the glory, 
and that in sincerity. I have known some men (and 
if a man will observe his own heart, he will find it 
there also, unless it be strictly denied) that will give 
God the glory of the success of a good enterprise, 
but yet with a kind of secret invitation of somewhat 
of praise for themselves, their prudence, conduct, 
and wisdom ; and will be glad to hear of it, and se- 
cretly angry and discontented if they miss it ; and 
many times give God the glory, with a kind of osten. 
tation and vain.glory in doing so ; but I have given 
Thee the glory of it upon the account of my very 
jadgment, that it is due, and due only to Thee. I do 
know that that prudence that I have, comes from 
Thee ; and I do know that it is thy providential or- 
dering of occurrences that makes prudential delib- 
erations successful, and more is due unto thy order- 
ing, disposing, fitting, timing, directing of all in 
seeming casualties, than there is to that human coun* 
sel by which it is acted, or seems to be acted : the 
least whereof, if not marshalled by thy hand, would 
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have shattered and broken the counsel to a thousand 
pieces : Thou givest the advice by thy wisdom, and 
secondest it by thy providence ; thou dealest by us 
as we do by our children, when we set them to lifl 
up a heavy staff, or a weight, and we lift with them ; 
, and we again are too like those children that think 
we move the weight, when we move not a grain of it. 

. 13. Concerning the gift ^elocution. 

I have ever used that gift with .humility ; nOt 
thereby seeking applause to myself, or owning it ; 
because pride and ostentation in this gifl would be 
secret idolatry to myself, and sacrilege to Thee, rob. 
bing thee of thy glory, and therefore signally vindi- 
cated in the example of Herod. 

2. With truth; I never used the advantage of my 
eloeutiout either to maintain a falsehood, or to abuse 
credulity into a foolish opinion or persuasion. 

3. With integrity ; I never used the advantage of 
eloquence or rhetoric to deceive people, or to cozen 
them into any thing. My heart always went along 
with my tongue'; and if I used intention * of speech . 
upon any occasion, it was upon an intention of con. 
viction in myself, of the truth, necessity, usefulness, 
and fitness of what I was so persuaded ; if my judg. 
ment was doubtful or uncertain, so was my speech. 
1 never used elocution of specious arguments to in. 
yite any to that which in my own judgment I doubt. 

* Earnestnetr. 
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0d« or doubted wkeilier it w«re fit or MasoMbU, all 
circmnttances considered. I nerer used my eloco- 
tion to give credit to an ill cause ; to justify that 
which deserved blame ; to justify the wicked, or to 
condemn the righteous ; to make any thing appear 
more specious or enormous than it deserved. I nev* 
er thought my professi<m should either necessitate a 
man to use his eloquence by extenuations, or aggra« 
vaticms, to make any thing worse or better than it de. 
serves, or could justify a man in it : to prostitute my 
elocution or rhetoric in such a way, I ever held to be 
most basely mercenary, and that it was below the 
worth of a man, much more of a Christian, so to do. 
When the case was good, and fully so appeared to 
me, I thought then was that season, that the use of 
that ability was my duty, and that it was given me for 
such a time as that, and I spared not the best of my 
ability in such a season ; and indeed elocution or 
riietorie is a dead and insipid piece, unless it come 
from, and with a heart full of the sense and convic- 
tion of what the tongue ezpresseth, and then, and ttot 
till then, elocution hath its Ufe and energy. I esteem, 
ed these cases best deserving my elocution ; and in 
^ese I was warm and earnest ; the setting forth of 
thy glory ; the asserting of thy Truth ; the detection 
ttid conviction of errors; the clearmg of the inno- 
cent ; die aggravating of ains, oppressions and de. 
eeits : and though I was careful that I did not exceed 
the bounds of truth, or due moderation, yi9t I ever 
thought that these were the seasons for which that 
13 
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ttdent WM given me, and aeoMrdingly I tfnpio)^ 
edit. 

14. Touching my body and bodilt endowments of 

HEALTH, STRENGTH and BEAUTY. 

1. In general: I looked upon my Body bui as no 
instrument, the vehicvlum aninKB*^ and not so much 
given for its own sake, as to be an engine for the ex. 
ercise of my soal, and a cottage, wherein it might 
inhabit and perfect itself; and upon that reason I 
was very careful to keep it useful for that end ; and 
that as ontiie one side, by over-much severity or ty- 
ranny over it, I might not tire it ; so on the other 
side, by over-much pampering 6r pleasing it, might 
not make it unruly and masterless, though I held the 
latter far more dangerous : For, 

2. I considered and found that my body was the 
harbor of the most dangerous temptations, and the x 
receptacle of the most dangerous enemies to my 
soul. The greatest and most intimate, and most as- 
siduous temptations, for the most part made their ap« 
plications to my body, and held correspondence with 
the lusts and inclinations of my flesb and blood ; the 
wine, when it gave its color in the cup, and the pleaa- 
anmess of it, variety and curiosity of meats, beautifiU 
and fleshly allurements, eostly and excessive apparel, 
precedence and honor, wealth and power, the pur- 
veyor of all provisions convenient for the sufficing of 

* Vehicle of the souL 
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flaahlf deiirety oiyportiiiiities of reTenfing. vonse of 
iojuries, ease, idleness and delicacy; these and a 
thoosand more^iade their applications and addresses 
to my aensnal and corpora] appetite ; the motions of 
my blood, the constitution or complexion of my body, 
the lusts and desires of my flesh, or rather this lust 
reached and hunted after them, whereby my body, 
which was given to be instrumental and subservient 
onto my soul, was ready still to cast off the yoke, and 
set up for itself, and prostitute that noble part to be a 
servant, a bawd unto it, and bring her to that servi- 
tude and vassalage, that all her ' wit, skill, activity, 
and power, was wholly taken up in contriving and 
making provisions for the flesh. I found that the 
sensual and beastly part, was ready still to thrust the 
heavenly and intellectual part out of her throne, and 
to usurp it, and to invert the very order of nature it. 
self; so that both the parts of my composition were 
disordered, and out of their place, and lost their use. 
My body, which was given to serve and obey, became 
the empress, and commanded and corrupted my soul, 
embased and enslaved it to lust and disorder ; and 
my soul, which was given to rule, became but the 
minister and slave of my body, and was tainted and 
emasculated by the empire and dominion of my body, 
and the lusts and steams of concupiscence that did 
arise from it ; and I considered that if the business 
was thus carried, my happiness was only in this life. 
When sickness, or diseases, or death should seize 
upon my body, I had an immortal soul, that had lost 
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h«r time wholly in this world ; and not only so, but 
was embased and potrified by these noisome lutte ; 
and that the very contagion of my body was incorpo- ' 
rated and diffused through my soul, and could carry 
nothing with her bat immortality and disappointment, 
and defilement, and consequently could expect, to all 
eternity, nothing but vexation and dissatisfaction, and 
everlasting confusion. Upon all these considerations, 
I resolved and practised severity over this unruly 
beast, brought my body into subjection, refused to 
gratify her intemperate desires, denied them, kept 
them in awe and under discipline ; and because 1 
found that my fleshly lusts grew petulent, imperious 
and unruly, by variety, curiosity and plenty of meats, 
drinks, and by ease and idleness, I subdued them by 
moderate diet and temperance, by hard labor and diL. 
igence till I had reduced my body to that state and 
order that became it, that it might be in subjection 
and not in dominion; might serve and not rule. I 
denied satisfeiction to an intemperate appetite, a wan. 
ton eye, a vain wish, a worldly desire. My table was 
sparing to myself, my clothes plain, my retinue and 
attendance but necessary. I chased away my lust, 
with the contemplations of the presence of God, the 
end of Christ's sufferings, the certainty, yet nneer. 
tainty of death ; the state after death ; and mingled 
all my enjoyments and desires with these serioos and 
cleansing considerations ; and I peremptorily refo. 
Bed to gratify the cravings of an importunate, inordi. 
nate, sensual appetite; and did resolutely let diem 
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know, they should not, might not expect any better 
dealing from me, and my practice was accordingly. 

3. I found by eyident experience, that it is the 
greatest difficulty that can be, for a man in a good 
condition, to give himself leave to think it may be 
otherwise. There is a vanity that aecompanies 
Healtht <hat we can scarce persuade ourselves that 
we shall ever be sick or die : We cannot put on an- 
other estimate of our condition than we do at present 
enjoy, Specially if it be pleasing and delightful. To 
wean myself from this impotency of mind, although 
it hath pleased thee to give me a strong and healthy 
constitution, yet I often put myself into the imagina. 
tion and supposition of sickness, thoughts of my mor« 
tality, abstracted myself from my present condition 
of life and health, and pre-apprehended sickness, dis- 
eases, old age, infirmity and death; and by this 
means broke and scattered my confidence of long life, 
continued health, and took up thoughts becoming a 
sick, infirm, or dying man: consider how my 
accounts stood, if God should please to call me away, 
how I could alienate my mind from the world ; what 
patience I had to bear pain and weakness, and sick- 
ness, in my most entire and firmest health, it was my 
care so to order my life and actions, as if the next 
hour might despoil me of my life and health too ; 1 
did not, durst not allow myself in any considerate 
practice of any known sin, in procrastination of my 
repentance, in a toleration of passions, upon a sup. 
poation of a continuance of life, or of an unshaken 
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health ; but still cast with myself, would I do thus, 
were the firmness of my health, or the thread of my 
life to be broken off the next hour ; my firm and 
strong constitution made me neither proud nor pre- 
sumptuous, but the frequent interpositions of the 
thoughts of my change kept me huhible and watchful. 

4. In reference to my health,! always avoided these 
two extremes. I never made it my idol, I declined 
not the due employment of my body in the works of 
charity or necessity, or my ordinary calling, out of a 
vain fear of injuring my health ; for I reckoned my 
health given me in order to these employments ; and 
as he is over curious that will not put on his clothes 
for fear of wearing them out, or use his axe in his pro- 
per employment, for fear of hurting it ; so he gives 
but an ill account of a healthy body, that durst not 
employ it in an employment proper for him, for fear 
of hurting his health. 2. I was never vainly prodi- 
gal of it, but careful in a due manner to preserve it ; 
I would decline places of infection, if I had no ne- 
cessary calling that brought me to them ; unnecessa- 
ry journies, exposing my body gratia to unnecessary 
dangers, especially intemperance in eating and drink, 
ing. 

5. I esteefned Strength and Beauty^ and comeli. 
ness of body thy blessing, an invitation to thankful* 
ness ; I esteemed it to carry with it a secret admoni- 
tion to bear a proportionable mind and life, to a come, 
ly or beautitul body; and I looked upon a beautiful 
countenance, a« a just reprehension of a detbnned or 
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Ugly life or disposition ; but I Bever found in it mat 
ter of pride or vain-glory. 1. Because it is thy gift, 
and not my own acquisition. S. Because a small 
matter quite spoils it ; a fall, or a disease spoils the 
greatest strength ; a humour in the face, a rheum in 
the eye, a palsy, or the smalUpoz, ruins the greatest 
beauty ; or if none of these happen, yet either old 
age, or death, turns all into weakness, deformity, or 
rottenness. I learn therefore in the enjoyments of 
these blessings, to enjoy them with humility and 
thankfulness ; in the loss of them, to lose them with 
patience and contentedness ; for I acknowledge thy 
' hand both in the gift and in the loss. I looked upon 
them as flowers of the spring, pleasing to the eye, 
but of short continuance ; the casualty of an unruly 
wind, an unseasonable frost, a worm or fly might in- 
tercept their natural course of continuance ; but they 
that escaped best, an autumn or winter will infallibly 
overtake and destroy them. 

15. Concerning my wealth and temporal subsistence, 

1. I esteemed these acquisitions rather the effects 
of thy providence and blessing, than of my power or 
industry ; for if instrumentally my industry acquired 
them, yet that very industry is thy gift ; it is thou 
that givest me power to get wealth. Again, 2. 
Hiough my industry and dexterity to get wealth, 
were never so great, yet a small interposition either 
of thy providence or permission might soon. disi^. 
point and frustrate all that dazterity or industry : a 
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thi«f, or a storm, or a fire, or a leak, or the discom. 
posure of the times, or a prodigal wife or son, or ao 
unfaithful servant, or a long sickness, or a misfortune 
in others whom I trust, or a flaw in a title, or a word 
misinterpreted, or a thousand other emergencies may 
in a little space ruin the product of many years labor 
and care. When I hare looked upon a spider fram. 
ing his web with a great deal of curiosity and care, 
and after his industry of many days, the maid with 
the broom, at one brush, spoils all ; or when I have 
seen a republic of pismires with great circumspection 
choosing the seat of their residence, and every one 
carrying his egg and provisions to their common 
store.house, and the boy with a stick stirring it all 
abroad, or a hen or partridge scattering it all asun- 
der, so that in a little moment, all the labor of those 
poor innocent creatures is disappointed ; it hath often 
put me in mind, how easily and suddenly the collec- 
tion of many years may be dissipated ; and the expe- 
rience of these latter times give sad and plentiful in. 
stances of it. 3. But if none of all these visible emer. 
gencies happen, yet it is most plain, that without thy 
secret blessing upon honest and commendable indus- 
try, it proves oosucoessfal to that end. Iiiavekn6wn» 
in my own observations, oftentimes two men aqnally 
industrious, sober, watchful of opportunities, sparing^ 
yet one gets up in the world, the other goes back- 
wards ; and neither they nor leould possibly attribute 
it to any other cause but this,thou didst bless the labor 
c^the one, and blow upon tbe labor of the other* And 
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uiion all thete comiderations I learned in the midst 
of all my affluence, not to sacrifice to my own net, 
nor to say in my heart, * My might, and the power of 
my bands have gotten me this wealth ;* but I did re. 
member the Lord my God, for it is he that gave me 
power to get wealth. 

2, I did not measure thy favor to me, or the good, 
ness or safety of my own condition by my wealth 
and plenty ; for I found that those externals were 
either indifferently dispensed to the good and bad, or 
if there were any odds, the advantage of externals 
seemed to be to those, whose portion we might proba. 
bly conjecture was only in this life. My wealth and 
plenty therefore rather made me the more jealous of 
my condition, than secure in it : It made me search and 
examine my condition the more strictly and carefully, 
and when upon the result, I found my smcerity and 
uprightness of heart, though I with all thankfuhiess 
acknowledge thy goodness in giving me externals, 
yet I often begged of Thee that my portion might 
not be in this life only ; that as thou gavest me wealth, 
so thou woaldst give an increase of thy grace in my 
heart, that though I could wish the continuance of 
any external advantages as an opportunity to do the 
more good, yet if it were inconsistent with my ever 
lasting interest, my great expectation in the life to 
come, I should choose to be without the former, ra. 
ther than lose the latter ; and I made it my choice 
rather to be poor here, and rich in the life to come, 
than to be mk here, and lost in the life to come* 
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3. And upon the same consideration, I judged my. 
self never the better man, nor the better Ghristiao, 
for having much of these worldly advantages. Hook, 
ed upon them as external and adventitious advanta. 
ges, that had no ingredience at all into my soul, un. 
less possibly for the worse. I found a man might be 
rich, or honorable, in respect of his birth or place, 
and yet a fool, a glutton, luxurious, vain, imperious, 
covetous, proud, and in all probability the more ob- 
noxious to these distempers by his wealth or great- 
ness: on the other side, a man might be poor,. and 
wise, and learned, sober, humble ; and possibly ^his 
poverty might, in reference to these virtuous habits, 
be an advantage. My riches and honor therefore 
never made me set one grain of value ^he more upon 
myself, than if I had been without them. I esteemed 
it as an instrument, that being put into a wise, pru- 
dent, faithful, and liberal hand, might be of use ; but 
gave no more value to that inherent worth of the 
man, than the axe or the saw gives skill to the car- 
penter. 

4. I esteemed all the wealth and honor that I had, 
but intrusted to me by the Great Master of the 
World ; a talent which thou committedst to me as 
thy steward, and upon account ; and this considera- 
tion caused me to judge and esteem of my wealth, 
and dispense the same, quite in another way than is 
ordinarily done. 

1. I did not esteem myself the richer at all for my 
multitude of riches ; I esteemed no more given me 
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than what was in a reasonable manner proportionable 
to my necessities, to my charge and dependance, and 
to the station I had in the world ; all the rest I look- 
ed upon as none of mine, but my Master's ; it was 
rather my burthen than my possession ; the more I 
had, the more was my care, and the greater the 
charge that I had under my hands, and the more was 
my solicitude to be a faithful steward of it, to the 
honor and use of my Master ; but my part was the 
least that was in it : indeed I rejoiced in this, that 
my Master esteemed me wise and faithful, commit, 
ting the dispensation thereof to my trust; but I 
thought it no more mine, than the lord's baily, or the 
merchant's cash-keeper, thinks his master's rents or 
money his. 

2. And therefore thought it would be a breach of 
my trust to consume or embezzle that wealth in ex- 
cessive superfluities of meat, drink, or apparel, or in 
advancing myself or my posterity to a massy or huge 
acquest. 

3. But I supplied that overplus in support of the 
ministry, in relief of the poor, in redemption of cap- 
tives, in placing children to school and apprentice, in 
setting the poor on work ; and, with submission to 
thy wisdom, I thought that this latter was an equal, 
if not a greater charity, than the encouragement of 
idle or dissolute persons by liberal supplies ; because 
it kept them in their way that wisdom and provi- 
dence hath designed for the children of men. 

4. And in those employments of men in their la. 
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bora I still held this course : 1. To allow them com. 
peteot wages. 2. That the greatest expense should 
be rather in the labor than in the materials. 3. That 
the nature of the work should be such as might bring 
in a return of profit, rather than of curiosity : Be. 
cause the proceed might be a stock for farther char, 
ity or public advantage. But rather than the poor 
should want employment and subsistence, I thought 
it allowable to employ them in such labors as might 
yield them a lawful profit, though it yielded me only 
a lawful contentment ; as in building, planting, 9nd 
the like honest, though not altogether profitable em- 
ployments ; in all which mji^principal design was the 
support of others, and my own contentment was only 
a concomitant of it ; and I thought such an unprofit. 
able contentment lawfully acquired, when it was at. 
tained by the honest labor and convenient profit of 
those that I employed. 5. And by this considera. 
tion« I kept my heart from making my wealth, either 
my confidence or my treasures ; I kept a loose affec 
tion towards it ; if I had it, I esteemed it as thy de. 
positumf an increase of my account and care ; if I 
lost it without my own folly and faalt, I looked upon 
that loss as a discharge of so much of my accounts 
and charge ; I had the less to answer for. 

5. I esteemed my wealth, 1. As uncertain to con. 
tinue with me ; for it hath its wings, and might take 
its fiight, when I little thought of it. 2. As that 
which I must leave when I die. 3. As not useful af. 
ter death for any purpose whatsoever unto me. 4. As 
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that which makes me obnoxious to enyy and rapine, 
while I live. 5. As nnuseful at all, but when it in 
going away, viz. in the expense of it. * 6. At a 
great temptation to pride, vanity, insolence and Ini* 
nry. And upon all these, and many more conaidera. 
tiona, I ever thought it too low to set my heart upon 
it, and too weak to place my confidence in it When I 
had it, therefore, I received it thankfully, used it so. 
berly and faithfully ; when I lost it, I lost it patiently 
and contentedly. 

3. Inasmuch as my wealth, in specie^ must be left 
when I die, and I could not possibly car^ that log. 
gage into the other woAd, and if I could, it would 
not be of use there, I endeavored so to order and 
husband it, that I might receive it, though not in 
kind, yet by way of exchange after death ; and be. 
cause I found in thy word, * That he that giveth to 
the poor, lendeth to the Lord,* and, * He that giveth 
to a prophet but a cup of cold water in the name of 
a prophet, should receive a prophet's reward ;' I have 
taken that course so to dispose this unrighteous mam* 
mon here, that I might make the God of Heaven my 
debtor, not by merit, but by promise ; and so I have 
made over that great wealth that thou didst send 
me, unto the other world ; and blessed be thy conde- 
acension to thy creatures, that when thou makest ub 
thy debtors and accountants in this world, by thy ta- 
lent of all kinds that thou deliverest us, thou art pleat. 

* In the spending of it 
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ed« upon the perfonnance of our duty in that mist, i9 
make thyself a debtor to thy creature, by a promise 
of an everlasting reward. 

16. Touching my eminence 0/ place or rowsa tit this 
worlds this is my account* 

1. I never sought or desired it, and that upon these 
reasons : 1. Because I easily saw that it was rather a 
burthen than a privilege ; it made my charge, and 
my accounts the greater, my contentment and rest 
the less ; I found enough in it to make me decline it 
in respect of myself, but not any thing that could in. 
vite me to seek or desire it. 2. That external glory 
and splendor that attended it, I esteemed as vain 
and frivolous in itself, a bait to allure vain and incon. 
siderate persons to affect and delight, * not valuable 
enough to invite atjonsiderate judgment to desire or 
undertake it. I esteemed them as the gilt thit cov. 
ers a bitter pill, and I looked through this dress and 
outside, and easily saw that it covered a state ob- 
noxious to danger, solicitude, care, trouble, envy, 
discontent, unquietness, temptation and vexation. 1 
esteemed it a condition which, if there were any dis- 
temper abroad, they would infallibly be hunting and 
pushing at it; and if it found any corruptions within, 
either of pride, vain.glory, insolence, vindictiveness, 
or the like, it would be sure to draw them out and set 
them to Work, which if they prevailed, it made my 

* To desiro ana delifibt In. 
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power and greatness not only my burthen, but my 
■in ; and if they prevailed not, yet it required a moift 
watchful, aflsiduout, and severe vigilant labor and 
industry to suppress them. 

3. When I undertook any place of power or emi- 
ence, firftt 1 looked to my call thereunto, to be such 
as I might discern to be thy call, not my own ambi. 
tion. 2. That the place were such as might be an« 
swered by suitable abilities in some measure to per. 
form. 3. That my end in it might not be the satis, 
faction of any pride, ambition or vanity in myself, 
^t to serve thy providence and my generation hon. 
estly and faithfully. In all which, my undertaking 
was not an act of my choice, but of my duty. 

3. In the holding or exercising of these places, I 
kept my heart humble, I valued not myself one rush 
the more for it: 1. Because I easily found that that 
base affection of pride, which commonly is the fly 
that haunts such employments, would render me dis. 
honorable to thy Majesty, and disservice able in the 
employment. 2. Because I easily saw great places 
were slippery places, the mark of envy. It was there- 
fore always my care so to behave myself in it ; as I 
might be in a capacity to leave it ; and so to leave it, 
as that when I had left it, I might have no scars and 
blemishes stick upon me. I carried therefore the 
tame evenness of temper in holding it, as might be« 
come me if I were without it. 3. I found enough in 
great employments, to make me sensible of the dan. 
feKt Uoublet, and cares of it; enough to make me 
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humble, Imt not enough to nmke ine proud and 
haughty. 

4. I never made use of my |>ower or grefttteet to 
serve my own turns, either to heap up rtehes, or to 
oppress my neighbor, or to revenge injuries, or to 
uphold or bolster out injustice ; for though others 
thought me great, I knew myself to be still the same, 
and in all things, besides the due execution of my 
place, my deportment was just the same, as if I had 
been no such man ; for first, I knew that I was but 
thy steward and minister, and placed there to servo 
thee and those ends which thou proposedst in ray pre. 
ferment, and not to serve mjrself, much less my paa. 
sions or corruptions. And forther, X very well and 
practically knew, that place, and honor, and prefer, 
ment, are things extrinsical, and have no ingredience* 
into the man : his value and estimate before, and tns 
der, and after his greatness, is still the same in itself, 
as the counter that now stands for a penny, anon for 
six pence, anon for twelve pence, is still the same 
counter, though its place and extrinsical denomino. 
tion be changed. 

5. I improved the opportunity of my place^ end. 
nence and greatness to serve thee and my country in it, 
with all vigilance, diligence, and fidelity; I protected, 
countenanced,and encouraged thy worship,name,day, 
people; I did faithfolly execute justice according to that 
station I had,I rescued the oppressed from the cmolty, 

• Pom no Msenttal Infrediem In the oompotitltA of the naa. 
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malice, and insolence of their oppreitors ; I cleared 
the innocent from unjust calumnies and reproaches ; 
I was instrumental to place those in offices, places, 
and employments of trust and consequence, that were 
honest and faithful ; I removed those that were dis. 
honest, irreligious, false, or unjust ; I did discounte. 
nance, and as they justly fell under the verge of the 
law, I punished profane, turbulent, atheistical, licen. 
tious persons. My greatness was a shelter to virtue 
and goodness, and a terror to vice and irreligioo : I 
interposed to cool the ferocity and violence ot others 
against good men, upon mistake or flight and incon- 
siderable differences : in sum, I so used my place and 
greamess, and so carried myself in all things, as if 
all the while I had seen Thee, the great Master of 
all the families in heaven and earth standing by me. 
I often consulted my instructions, by Thy written 
Word, and the impartial answers of my conscience, 
and I strictly pursued it ; and when I found myself at 
any time at a loss, by reason of the difficulty and per. 
plezity of emergencies, I did in an especial manner 
apply myself unto Thee for advice and directien. 

17. Touching my rkputation and crkdit. 

1. 1 never affected the reputation of being rich, 
great, crafty, politic : but I esteemed much a de- 
served reputation of justice, honesty, integrity, vir- 
tue, and piety. 

3. I never thought that reputation was the thing 
prioMtrily to be looked after in the exercise of virtue ; 
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for that were to afTect the substance for the sake of 
the shadow, which had been a kind of levity and im- 
potence of mind : but I looked at virtue, and the 
worth of it, as that which was the first desirable, and 
reputation as a handsome and useful accession to it. 

3. The reputation of justice and honesty I was al' 
ways careful to keep untainted, upon these grounds ; 
1. Because a blemish in my reputation would be dis. 
honorable to Thee. 2. It would be an abuse of ata. 
lent which Thou hadst committed to me. 3. It would 
be a weakening of an instrument which Thou hadst 
put into my hands, upon the strength whereof much 
good might be done by me. 

4. I found both in myself and others, a good repu- 
tation had these two great advantaget'in it ; 1. In re. 
spect of the party that had it, it was a handsome in. 
centive to virtue, and did strengthen the vigilance 
and care of them that had it to preserve it There 
is a certain honest worth and delight in it, that adds 
somewhat to the care and jealousy of good minds not 
rashly to lose it. The value and worth of virtue, 
though it far exceeds the value of that reputation that 
ariseth from it, yet ii is more Platonic and spiritual, 
and hath not always that impression upon us, as the 
sense of our reputation hath ; and I always looked 
upon it as no small evidence of thy wisdom in gov- 
erning men, in adding a kind of external splendor 
and glory to goodness and virtue, which might be, 
and is a means to preserve the oth«r, at the riiell or 
husk to preserve a kernel. 2. In f eepect of other** 
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becftiise it is both an allarement to the practice of 
that virtue which attends, and also gives a man a 
fairer opportunity, and strength to exercise any wor. 
thy and good actions for the good of others. A man 
of a deserved reputation, hath often-times an op^r. 
tnnity to do that good which another wants, and may 
practice it with more security and success. 

5. These temptations I always found attending a 
fair reputation^ and I still watched and declined them 
' as pests and cankers. 1. Pride and vain.glory ; I es- 
teemed this as that which would spoil and deface, not 
only my soul, but even that very reputation which I 
had acquired. There is nothing sooner undoes rep. 
station, than the pride and vain.glory that a man 
takes in it. 2. Idleness and remissness, when a man 
begins to think that he hath such a stock thereof, 
that he may now sit still, and with the rich' man in 
the Gospel, please himself that he hath enough laid 
up for many years, and therefore he at once starves 
both his goodness and reputation. 3. A daring to 
adventure upon some very ill action, upon a secret 
and deceitful confidence in his reputation, thinking 
now he hath acquired such a stock of reputation, 
that he may with secrecy, and safety, and success, 
adventure upon any thing, in confidence that his rep. 
utation will bear him out. 4. A man of great repu. 
tation shall be sure, by those in power, to be put up. 
on actions that may serve turn : That is the devil's 
skill ; for if he carry it out upon the strength of his 
reputation, the devil makes the very result of virtue 
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and worth the mstrument of injustice and yillany ; 
but if he miscarry, the devil hath got his end upon 
him, in that he hath blasted him, and wounded Thy 
honor, which suffers in his disreputation. 5. A great 
reputation, and the bense of it, and delight in it, is 
apt to put a man upon any shifts, though never so un. 
handsome, to support it. 6. It makes a man often, 
times over.timorous in doing that which is good and 
just, lest he should suffer in his reputation with some 
party, whose concernment may lie in it. 7. It is apt to 
make a man impatient of any the least blemish that 
may be carelessly cast upon him, and to sink under it. 
A man of great reputation, and (who) sets his heart 
upon it, is desperately sensible of any thing that may 
wound it. Therefore, 

6. Though I have loved my reputation, and have 
been vigilant not to lose or impair it by my own de- 
fault or neglect ; yet I have looked upon it as a brit- 
tie thing, a thing that the devil aims to hit in a special 
manner, a thing that is much in the power of a false 
report, a mistake, a misapprehension to wound and 
hurt , notwithstanding all my care, I am at the mer. 
cy of others, without God*s wonderful over.ruling 
providence. And as my reputation is the esteem 
that others have of me, so that esteem maybe blem. 
ished without my default. I have therefore always 
taken this care, not to set my heart upon my reputa- 
tion. I will use all fidelity and honesty, and take 
care it shall not be lost by any default of mine ; and 
if, notwithstanding all this, my reputation be soiled 
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by eTil or envious men or angelf , I will patiently 
bear it, and content myself with the serenity of my 
own conscience : Hie murut abeneuM $9to, * 

7. When thy honor, or the good of my country 
was concerned, I then thought it was a seasonable 
time to lay out my leputation for the advantage of 
either, and to act it, and by and upon it, to the high, 
est, in the use of all lawful means ; and upon such an 
occasion the counsel of Mordeeai to Hester was my 
encouragement, f Who knoweth whether God hath 
given thee this reputation and esteem for such a time 
asthisf 

V 

' Let conscience be as a wall of brass. t HesterS. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF TIME : 
HOW, AND WHY IT IS TO BE REDEEMED. 



I WOULD consider these particulars : 1. What that 
Time is which we are to redeem. 3. What it is to 
redeem that time. 3. How that time is to be re. 
deemed. 4. Why that time is thus to be redeem- 
ed. 

The first of these, What that time is, that is to 
be redeemed. The philosophers trouble themseWes 
much what time is, and leaye it very difficult; but 
we shall not need to trouble ourselves with that en« 
quiry. The time that is here meant, seems to be uii> 
der this double relation : First, in relation to some 
apt season for any thing to be done ; and then it is 
properly called opportunity, which is nothing else 
but the coincidence of some circumstances aecom- 
Bodated to some action suitable to it : as the time 
lor the husbandman to reap his com, it when the 
eom is ripe, and the weather seasonable ; it is time 
for the smith to forge iron when it is hot, and there- 
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fore malleable. And so in matters moral; it is a 
time to show mercy when an object of misery oc- 
curs, and a power to give relief. This, as I take it 
is that which the Greeks call xotpdr, or opportunity 
Secondly, in relation to that continuance of the du. 
ration of the reasonable creature in life, in this world, 
or the time of our life. 

II. To redeem time, therefore, is in relation to 
both these : viz. 1. In relation to seasons and oppor- 
t unities ; the redemption of time in this respect is, 
1. Diligently to watch and observe all fitting seasons 
and opportunities of doing all the good we may, 
whether in relation to Almighty God, his service and 
glory ; in relation to others, in all acts of charity, 
and justice; in relation to ourselves, in improve, 
ments of knowledge, piety, and virtue. 2. Indnstri. 
ously to lay hold of all these opportunities, and not 
to let them slip, but to apply suitable actions to suita. 
ble opportunities when they occur. 3. In relatioii 
to the times of our lives : and so we are said to re. 
deem our time. 1. When we constantly employ our 
Time, and leave as few vacuities and interBtitim* m 
it without employing it. The opposite to this is idle, 
ness, or doing nothing. 2. When we employ our time 
constantly in doing something that is answerable to 
the value and usefulness of our time. The oi^ie. 
sites to this are, first, the sinful employment of our 
time, which is indeed worse than idleness : Or, te. 

*lmervali. 
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condly, the vain, and impertinent, and unprofitable 
employment of our time, as Domitian did in the kill- 
ing of flies. 3. When we employ our time, not only 
in things profitable, but in such things as are of great, 
est use and importance ; and therefore such employ, 
ments as are of greatest importance and concern, 
ment ought to take up the greatest and most conside. 
rable part of our time ; otherwise we are imprudent 
and irrational in the improvement or redemption of 
our time. And therefore this redeeming of our time 
is ordinarily called husbanding of our time, in re. 
semblance of the husbandman's proceeding with his 
ground. If the husbandman doth not at all till and 
sow his ground, but is idle ; or if he takes much 
pains in tilling of his ground, and sows nothing but 
cockle and darnel, or such hurtful seeds ; or if he 
sows not that which is hurtful, but sows light or un. 
profitable com ; or sows that ground with a more ig. 
noble and unuseful grain, which would with more 
reason and advantage be employed to a more noble 
grain, that would yield more profit ; or if he sows a 
suitable grain, but observes not his season proper for 
it, that man is an ill husband of his ground : And he 
that with the like negligence or imprudence hua. 
bands his time, is an ill husband of his time, and 
doth not redeem it as he is here directed. But of 
this more in the next 

ni. How time is to be redeemed. The particular 
methods of husbanding of time under both the for. 
mer relations, viz. in relation to opportunity, and in 
14 
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reUtion to our time of life, shall be promiscuoQsIjr 
set down. Now the actions of our livet may be dis- 
tinguished into several kinds, and in relation to those 
several actions, will the employmentt of our times 
be diversified. 1. There are actions natural; such 
as are eating, drinking, e leap, motion, rest. 2. Ac 
tions eifril ; as provision for families, bearing of pub- 
lie offices in times of peace or war ; moderate re. 
creations and divertisements ; employments in civil 
vocations, as agriculture, mechanical trades, liberal 
professions. 3. Actions mora/ ; whether relating to 
ourselves, as sobriety, temperance, moderation, 
(which though they are rather habits than actions, 
and the actions of them rather consist in negatives 
than positives, yet 1 8t}i|le them actions) or relating to 
others, as acts of justice, charity, compassicm, libe. 
rality. 4. Or lastly, actions religious, relating ta 
Almighty God ; as invocation, thanksgiving, inqui- 
Ting into his works, will, obedience to his law and 
commands, observing the solemn seasons of his wor. 
ship and service, and which must go through and 
give a tineture to all the rest ; a habit of fear of him, 
love to him, humility and integrity of heart and soul 
before him ; and in some, a habit of religi<m towards 
God in his Son Jesus Christ, which is the magmum 
oportet, the one thing necessary^ and over. weighs all 
^he rest upon this account : 1. In respect of the excel* 
lency and sovereignty of the object, Almighty GoCy, 
to whom we owe our being, and the strength and 
flower of our souls. 2. In^ rsspect of the nobleoess* 
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of the end thereby, and therein to be attained ; fot 
whereas all the rest serve only to the meridian of 
this life, the latter hath a prospect to an eternal life* 
3. in respect of the nobleness of the habit itself, 
which hath an unitersal inflnence over all the rest oi^ 
the before.mentioned relations, and advanceth and 
improVeth, and ennobleth them. It would be too 
long to prosecute the methods of redeeming the time 
in the particular relation to all these actions, in this 
sheet of paper, therefore in this pursuit of the man- 
ner of redeeming the time, I shall set down only 
these genetaU, 

1. We are to neglect no <)pporfttm<y that occurs to dd 
good; but 1. To watch all opportunities that offer 
themselves in order thereunto. 3. To seek for ihem^ 
if they offer not themselves. 3. To use them, and 
not to let them slip. 

2» In the coincidence of opportunities of several 
kinds, and suiting to several actions, to give those 
the prelation,* that correspond to the most worthy 
actions ; and in the coincidence of opportunities for 
actions of equal moment, to prefer such as are most 
rare^ and probably of ttnlikelihood to occur again, 
before those that are under a probability of frequent 
occurrence. 

3. We are to be very careful to leave no baulks or 
interpositionsf of idleness in our lives. Those men 
that have most emp'loymentf and of the most constant 

• Prefexence. t Scatterings/ 
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nature, cannot choose but have certain instertitia be- 
tween the varieties of business, which may be fitted 
with employments suitable to their length or quali- 
ties ; and it becomes a good husband of his time, to 
have some designations and destinations of business- 
es that may be suitable to the nature, quality, sea. 
sons, and mone* of those vacant instertitia. An in. 
dustrious husbandman, tradesman, scholar, will never 
want business fitted for occasional vacancies and 
hor<B subsecwtB.i Genius' Noctes Jittic<B have lefl 
us an experiment of it. And a Ciiristian, even as 
such, hath ready employment for occasional intersti* 
ces, reading, praying ; the crumbs and fragments of 
time would be furnished with their suitable employ, 
ments ; 'tis precious, and therefore let none of it be 
lost. 

4. Much time might be saved and redeemed in re. 
trenching the unnecessary expenses thereof in our or- 
dinary sleep, attiring and dressmg ourselves, and the 
length of our meals, as breakfasts, dinners, suppers ; 
which especially m this latter age, and among people 
of the better sort, are protracted to an immoderate 
and excessive length. There is little less than ten 
or twelve hours every day spent in these refectionsi 
and their appendencies, which might be fairly re- 
duced to much less. 

5. Take heed of entertaining vain thoughts^ which 
are a very great consumption of Time, and are very 

• Occasions. t Leisure hours. J Refreshments. 
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ineident to* melancholy and fanciful persons, whom 
I have known to sit the greatest part of several days 
in projecting what they would do if they had such es. 
tates, honors or places, and such kind of unprofitable 
and vtiin meditations ; which humor is much improved 
in them that lie long in bed in a morning. 

6. Beware of too much recreation. Some bodily 
exercise is necessary, for sedentary men especially ; 
but let it not be too frequent, nor too long. Gaming, 
taverns, and plays, as they are pernicious, and cor- 
rupt youth ; so if they had no other fault, yet they 
are justly to be declined in respect of their excessive 
expense of time, and habituating men to idleness 
and vain thoughts, and disturbing passions and sjonp- 
toms when they are past, as well as while they are 
used. Let no recreations of any long continuance 
be used in the morning, for they hazard the loss or 
discomposure of the whole day after. 

7. Visits made or received, are for the most part 
an intolerable consumption of time, unless prudently 
ordered ; and they are for the most part spent in vain 
and impertinent discourses. 1. Let them not be used 
in the morning. 2. If the visits be made to, or by 
persons of impertinence, let them be short, and at 
such times as may best be spared from what is more 
useful or necessary, viz. at meals, or presently after. 
3. But if the persons to be visited, are men of wis- 
dom, learning, or eminence of parts, the visits may 

* Too much Indulged by. 
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be longer, but yet so as tbe time may be profitably 
spent in useful discourse, which carries with it as 
well profit and advantage, as civility and respect. 

8. Be obstinately constant to your devoHane at cer« 
tain set times, and be sure to spend the Lord^$ day 
entirely in those religious duties proper for it ; and 
let nothing but. an inevitable necessity divert you 
from it. For, 1. It is the best and most profitable 
spent time ; it is in order to the great end of your 
being in this world. 2. It is in order to your ever, 
lasting happiness ; in comparison of which, all other 
businesses of this life are idle and vain ; it is that 
which will give you the greatest comfort in your life, 
in your sickness, in your death ; and he is a fool that 
provides not for that which will most certamly come. 
3. It is the most reasonable tribute imaginable unto 
that God, that lends you your time, and you are bound 
to pay it under all the obligations of duty and grati- 
tude : And, 4. It is that which will sanctify and pros- 
per all the rest of your time, and your secular em. 
ployments. I am not apt to be superstitious, but this 
I have certainly and infallibly found to be true, that 
by my deportment in my duty towards God in the 
times devoted to his service, especially on the Lord's 
day, I could make a certain conjecture of my sue 
cess in my secular occasions the rest of the week 
after : If I were loose and negligent in the former, 
the latter never succeeded well ; if strict, and coq« 
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scientionv, and watchful in the former, 1 was sac* 
cetsfbl and prosperous in the latter.* 

9. Be industrious and faithful in your eatJm^. The 
merciful God hath not only indulged unto ns a far 
greater portion of time for our ordinary occasions, 
than he hath resenred to himself, but also enjoins 
and requires our industry and diligence in it. And 
remember that you obserre that industry and dili- 
gence, not only as civil means to acquire a compe. 
tency for yourself and your family, but also as an 
act of obedience to his command and ordinance ; by 
means whereof, you make it not only an act of civil 
conversation, but of obedience to Almighty God, and 
so it becomes in a manner spiritualized into an act of 
religion. 

10. Whatever you do, be very carefnl to retain in 
your heart a habit of religiorit that may be always 
about you, and keep your heart and your life always 
as in his presence, and tending towards him. This 
will be continually with you, and put itself into acts, 
even although you are not in a solemn posture, of re- 
ligious worship, and will lend you multitudes of re- 
ligious applications to Almighty God, upon all occa- 
sions and interventions, which will not at all hinder 
you in any measure in your secular occasions, but 
better and further you : It will make you faithful in 
your calling, even upon the account of an actual re- 
flection of your mind upon the presence and com 

• This remark cannot be too strongly recommended to the no- 
tice of the man of business. 
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mand of the God you fear and love : It will make 
you actually thankful for all successes and supplies » 
temperate and sober in all your natural actions ; just 
and faithful in all your dealings ; patient and contmit. 
ed in all your disappointments and crosses ; and ac. 
tually consider and intend his honor in all you do ; 
and will give a tincture of religion and devotion upon 
all your secular employments, and turn those very 
actions, which are materially civil or natural, into 
the very true and formal nature of religion, and make 
your whole life to be an unintermitted life of religion 
and duty to God. For this habit of piety in your 
soul, will not only not lie sleeping and inactive, but 
almost in every hour of the day will put forth actual 
exertings of itself in applications of short occasional 
prayers, thanksgivings, dependence, resort unto that 
God that is always near you, and lodgeth in a man. 
ner in your heart by his fear, and love, and habitual 
religion towards him. And by this means you do ef. 
fectually, and in the best and readiest manner im. 
aginable, doubly redeem your time. 1. In the law. 
ful exercise of those natural and civil concerns which 
are not only permitted, but in a great measure en. 
joined by Almighty God. 2. At the same time ex. 
ercising acts of religious duties, observance and 
veneration unto Almighty God, by perpetuated, or at 
least frequently reiterated, though short acts of do. 
votion to him. And this is the great art of Christian 
chymistry, to convert those acts that are materially 
natural or civil, into acts truly and formally religioui ; 
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whereby the whole course of this life is both truly 
and interpretatively a service to Almighty God, and 
an uninterrupted state of religion, which is the best 
and noblest, and most^universal redemption of time. 
11. Be very cereful to prefer those actions of your 
life tTiat most concern yov ; be sure to do them chiefly, 
to do them most. Let those things, that are of less 
moment, give place to those things that are of greatest 
moment. Every man of the most ordinary prudence, 
having many things to do, will be sure to be doing 
of that first and chiefest which most concerns him, 
and which being omitted, and possibly wholly disap. 
pointed, might occasion his most irreparable loss. We 
have, it is true, many things to be done in this life, 
ars Umga, vita brevis ;* and we have seasons and op. 
portunities for them : but of these many things, some 
are barely conveniences for this life ; some, though 
they seem more necessary, yet still they rise no 
higher, nor look further, nor serve longer, but only 
for the meridian of this life, and are of no possible 
use in the next moment after death. The pleasures, 
the profits, the honors, the most florid accommoda. 
tions of great human learning, stately houses and 
palaces, goodly possessions, greatest honors, highest 
reputation, deepest policy, they are fitted only to this 
life ; when death comes, they are insignificant, pitiful 
things, and serve for nothing at all the very next mo- 
ment after death ; nay the diseases and pains, and 

* Art is long, life is short. 
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laa^iihings that are the prmludia* of death, render 
them perfectly yain, if not yexatious and torturing. 
Bat there are certain businesses that are not only ex- 
oellently useful in this life, but such as abide by us in 
sickness, in death ; nay, go along with us with sin. 
gular comfort into the next life, and never leave us, 
but state us in an eternal state of rest and happiness, 
such as may be with much ease acquired in the times 
of health and life, but very difficult to be attained in 
the time of sickness, and the hour of death, butneyer 
to be forgotten after death, such as are of thatneces. 
sity, that in comparison of them, all other things are 
impertinent and vain, if not desperately noxious and 
hurtful. There is no necessity for me to be rich, and 
to be great in the world ; to have such a title of 
honor, such a place of dignity or profit ; to leave 
such an inheritance or titular dignity to my son ; or 
to have so many thousand pounds in my inventory, 
when I die. But there are certain matters of abso. 
lute necessity to me, such as if 1 am without, I am 
undone and lost, and yet such as if not attained here 
in this life, can never be attained : and therefore, as 
it concerns me in the highest degree to attain them, 
BO it concerns roe in the highest degree to attain them 
in this life, and to take all opportunities imaginable 
in order thereunto, and to redeem every minute of 
time for that purpose, lest I should be for ever dis. 
appointed ; and not be like the foolish virgins, to bo 

* Harbingers. 
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getting ol oil when the door is ready to be shut ; and 
with the truant-scholar, to trifle away my time allot, 
ted me for my lesson, and then begin to learn it when 
my master calls for me to repeat it : and those busi. 
aeases are such as these : The knowledge of Christ 
Jesus, and him crucified ; the attainment of faith in 
God through him, the acquaintance of myself with 
the will of God ; the comporting of myself with that 
will ; the exercise of true and serious repentance for 
sins past ; the steady resolution of obedience to his 
will for the time to come ; the attaining of the pardon 
of my sins, and peace with God through Christ our 
Lord ; the subduing of my lusts and corruptions ; the 
conformation of my will and life to the holy will of 
God, and the pefect pattern of holiness, Christ Jesus; 
the working out my salvation with fear and trem. 
bling ; the giving all diligence to make my calling 
and election sure ; the fitting and purging of myself 
to be a Tossel of glory and immortality, and fitted 
for the use of my great Lord and Master ; the casting 
myself into such a frame and posture of mind and 
life, that I may be fitted and ready to die, and give 
up my account to my Lord with peace and cheerful, 
ness, and comfort ; so that if I should, either by the 
hand of some disease or casualty, or other provi. 
dence, receive this solemn message, Set thy houM in 
order i for thou shalt die, I might receive it with as 
much readiness, willingness and cheerfulness, as a 
faithful and diligent servant would receive this com. 
mand from his master ; You mu$t take eueh a journey 
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/or me to-morrow. These, and such like businesses 
as these, besides the constant tenor of a just, virtu, 
ous, and pious life, are the most important businesses 
of a christian. First, Such as are of absolute neces- 
sity to him, he may not, he cannot be without them. 
Secondly, Such as cannot be done elsewhere than in 
his life. This world is the great laboratory for per- 
fecting of souls for the next; if they are not done 
here, they cease to be done for ever ; death shuts the 
door, and everlastingly seals us up in that state it 
finds us. Thirdly, And every season of this life is 
not at least so suitable for it : sickness and pain, and 
wearisome and fro ward old age have business enough 
of themselves to entertain us ; and any man that hath 
had experience of either, will find he hath enough 
to do to bear them, or to struggle with them. And, 
fourthly. We know not whether the grace and oppor- 
tunities that God hath lent us, and we have neglected 
in our lives, shall ever be afforded again to us in the 
times of our sicknesses, or upon our death beds, but 
a little portion of time in our lives and healths are 
famished with thousands of invitations and golden 
opportunities for these great works. Let us there- 
fore redeem those portions of time that our life and 
health lends us, for this great and one thing neces- 
sary. 

And now, if a man shall take a survey of the com- 
mon course, even of the Christian world, we shall find 
the generality of mankind the veriest children, fools, 
and madmen, that ever nature yielded. The very 
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folly of children in spending their time, in rattles, and 
hobby.horses, is more excusable than theirs, whose 
reason and experience should better instruct them. 
There is not any man so senseless, but he knows he 
must die, and he knows not how soon he shall hear 
of that sad summons ; and if he were so brutish as 
not to think of it, or believe it, yet the weekly bills 
of mortality give him daily instances of it : and yet 
if we do but observe the world of men, they do for 
the most part wholly trifle away their time in doing 
that which is evil ; or in doing nothing ; or in doing 
nothing to any purpose, or becoming a reasonable na- 
ture. One man trifles away histime infeasting and 
jollity ; another in gaming or vain and unnecessary 
recreations in hunting, hawking, bowling, and other 
wasteful expenses of time ; another in fine clothes, 
powde rings, and painting and dressing; another in 
hunting after honors and preferments, or heaping up 
of wealth and riches, and lading himself with thick 
clay ; another in trivial speculations, possibly touch, 
ing some criticism or grammatical nicety ; and all 
these men wonderfully pride themselves as the only 
wise men, look big and goodly, and when they come 
to die, all these prove either vexations and tortures 
of a misspent time ; or at least, by the very appearance 
of sickness and death, are rendered poor, empty, in. 
sipid, and insignificant things, and then the minister 
is sent for, and sacraments, an3 nothing but penitence 
and complaints of the vanity of the world, the unhap. 
py expenses of time, and all the wealth and honor 
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would be presontly Bacrificed fof the redemption of 
tkoee miMpent hours, and days, and years that can* 
not be recalled, nor redeemed by the price of a world, 
fiut the great misery of mankind is this, they cannot, 
nor will not, in the times of health, anticipate the 
consideration of death and judgment to come ; nor 
put on any apprehensions or thoughts, that the time 
will come when things will be otherwise with them 
than now it is : or that they will be driven into an. 
other kind of estimate of things than now they have, 
and this their way is their folly. Man being in honor, 
in health, in life, understandeth not, but becomes like 
the beasts that perish. 

4. I come to the reasons why we ought thus to re* 
deem our time, which may be these .* 

1. Our time is a talent put into our hands by the 
great Lord of the whole family of heaven and earth, 
and such whereof we are to give an account when 
onr Master calls ; and it will be a lamentable ac* 
count, when it shall consist only of such items as 
these : Item, So much of it spent in plays, and tav. 
emst and gaming. Item, Bo much of it spent in 
sleeping, eating, drinking. Item, So much spent in 
recreations and pastimes. Itemi So much spent in 
getting wealth and honor, &c. and there remains so 
much which was spent in doing nothmg. 

3. Our time is an universal talent, that every man 
that lives to the age of'discretion, hath. Everyman 
hath not a talent of learning, or of wealth, or honor, 
•I anbtilty, of wit to account for; but every man 
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that Itvet to the age of diacretion, bath tima to ao» 
count for. 

3. Every man hath not only a talent of time, but 
every man hath a talent of opportunityt to improve 
his talent in some measure, put into hia hand. The 
very works and light of nature, the Tery principles 
of natural religion, are lodged in the hearts of all 
men . which by the help of his natural reason, he 
might exercise to some acts of service, duty and 
religion towards God. But the Christian hath much 
more. 

4. The redemption and improvement of our time 
is the next and immediate end why it isgiveUt or lent 
us, and why we are placed in this life ; and the wast, 
ing of our time is a disappointment of this very end 
of our being ; for thereby we consequently disap> 
point God of his glory, and ourselves of our happi. 
ness. 

5. Upon the management and disposal of our time 
depends the everlasting concernment of our wtds. Ex 
hoe momenta pendet JEtemitcu.* If it be redeemed, 
improved, and employed as it ought to be, we shall 
in the next moment after death, enter into an immu- 
table, eternal, and perfect state of glory ; if it be 
either sinfully or idly spent, we fall into an everlas. 
ting, irrecoverable, and unchangeable state of mis- 
cfy. 

6. The business we have to do in this life, in order 

'On this clr«uBwtance deponds Ui6 etemal sulvaUon of Boals 
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to the cleansing of our souls, and fitting them for 
glory, is a great and important business, and the time 
we have to live hath two most dangtrous qualities, in 
reference to that business. 1. It is short : our long- 
est period is not above eighty years, and few there 
be that arrive to that age. 2. It is very casual and 
uncertain ; there be infinite accidents, diseases, and 
distempers that cut us off suddenly ; as acute dis- 
eases, such as Bcarce give us any warning ; and con. 
sidering how many strings as it were, there are to 
hold us up, and how small and inconsiderable they 
are, and how easily broken, and the breach or disor- 
der of any of the least of them may be an inlet to 
death, it is a kind of miracle that we live a month. 
Again, there be many diseases that render us in a 
manner dead while we live, as apoplexies, palsies, 
phrensies, stone, gout, which render our time either 
grievous, or very unuseful to us. 

7. Time once lost, is lost for ever : it is never to 
be recovered ; all the wealth of both the Indies will 
not redeem nor recall the last hour I spent ; it ceaseth 
for ever. 

8. As our time is shorr, so there be many things 
that corrode and wiiste that short time : so that there 
remains but little that is serviceable to our best em- 
ployment. Let us take but out of our longest lives, 
the weakness and folly of childhood and youth, the 
impotency and morosity of our old age, the times for 
eating, drinking, sleeping, though with moderation ; 
the times of sickness and indisposedness of health ; 
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the times of cares, journeys, and travel ; the times for 
necessary recreations, interview of friends and rela- 
tions, and a thousand such expenses of time, the re- 
sidue will be but a small pittance for our business of 
greatest momAit, the business I mean, of fitting our 
souls for glory ; and, if that be misspent, or idly spent, 
we have lost our treasure, and the very flower and 
jewel of our time. 

9. Let us but remember, that when Ice shall come to 
die, and our souls sit as it were hovering upon our 
lips, ready to take their flight, at how great a rate we 
would then be willing to purchase some of those hours 
we once trifled away, but We cannot. 

10. Remember that this is the very glixirt the very 
hell of hell to the damned spirits, that they had once 
a time, wherein they might, upon easy terms, have 
procured everlasting rest and glory ; but they foolish, 
ly and vainly misspent that time and season, which is 
now not to be recovered. 
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MOTIVES TO WATCHFULNESSH 



III RBriEUCI TO 



THE GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS. 



As we see plants in a nursery^ when they come to 
a due growth, are transplanted into orchards ; and 
those that are unuseful, are pulled up and cast into 
the fire ; or, as we see boya in a free-tchool, such as 
are tmdisciplinahle, are, after some years of proba. 
tion, sent away to mechanical employments ; and 
those that are ingenious and diligent are transplanted 
to the universities : So among the children of men in 
this life, those that are vicious and incorrigible, are 
by death rooted out and cast into a suitable condi. 
tion ; and those that are vessels fit for the master's 
use, towardly plants, are by death transplanted into 
another region, a garden of happiness and comfort. 
And possibly, by continuance of time, they received 
improvement and perfection here : So in that other 
region they add to their degrees of perfection, and 
are promoted to farther accessions, and degrees, and 
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Stations of happiness and glory, till they come to the 
state of spirits of just men made perfect. 

Could we see the invisible regiment of the world, 
by the subordinate government of good and evU cn- 
gels^ as once ElisTuCs servant saw the fiery chariots 
and horsenibn in the mount, it would give us another 
kind of representation of things, than now they ap. 
pear to us. ' We have just reason to believe that there 
are infinite numbers of spirits of hoik kinds, that have 
their passings to and fro, and negociations, as well 
among themselves, as among the children of men ; 
and as ravens, kites, and other kind of unclean birds, 
haimt carrion, and as vermin haunt after putrefac- 
tion, and are busy about it ; or as disorderly, debauch, 
ed companions and ruffians, ever haunt out, and hang 
upon a dissolute and foolish heir, till they have suck, 
ed out all his substance and wealth ; so the impure 
and corrupted angels haunt and flock about a man 
given over to vice, till they have wholly corrupted 
and putrified his soul ; and those good men whom 
ihey cannot win over to them, they pursue with as 
much malice and envy as they can possibly ; and al. 
though they cannot come within them, yet as far as 
they can, they raise up external mischiefs against 
them, watch opportunities to ensnare or blemish 
them, though the vigilancy of a better guard, and 
their own prudence and circumspection, do for the 
most part disappoint and prevent them. Besides the 
displeasure of the great God, there be some consid. 
eration even in reference to those good and evil an- 
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g$U, to make good men very watchful, ihaX they itJl 
not into the presumptuous or foul sins. 

1. It cannot choose but be grief to the good angele, 
to be present, and spectators of the enormities of those, 
for whose preservation they are employed. 

2. It must in all probability work in them a nause. 
onsness, and retiring themselves from such offenders, 
at least till they have renewed, and washed them, 
selves by repentance, and made their peace with God 
in Christ : For there is no greater antipathy than be- 
tween these pure and chaste spirits, and any sin or 
foulness. 

3. It cannot choose but be a most grateful spectacle 
to these envious and malignant evil epiritSt who upon 
the discovery of such a fall of a good man, call their 
impure company together, and make pastime about 
such an object, as boys do about a drunken man, and 
upbraid the sacred and pure angels, * Look, here is 
your pious man, your professor : come see in what a 
condition he is, and what he is about.* 

4. It lays open such a man to the power and 
malice of those envious spirits ; they have gotten 
him within their territories and dominions ; and un. 
less God in great mercy restrain them, render a 
good man obnoxious to their mischief. And as.^he 
contagion and noisomeness of sin drives away the 
pure and holy spirits ; so it attracts and draws to- 
gether those impure and malignant spirits, as the 
smell of carrion doth birds and beasts of prey. It 
concerns us therefore to be very vigilant against all 
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■in; and if through inadvertence, infimity, and 
temptation, we fall into it, to be diligent to make our 
peace, and wash onraelves as we can, in the hlood of 
Christ and water of repentance. 
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MODERATION OF ANGER. 



Thb hlilps against InunoderaU Anger ate of two 
kinds : 1. Fretious considerations before the occa- 
sion is offered^ to habituate the mind to gentleness 
and qaietness. 2. Expedients that serve to allay of 
divert anger, when the occasion is otfered. 

Of the first sort are these : 

The consideration of ottr otonfailingtt especially in 
^ference to Almighty God, and our duty to him ; 
which are much greater than any demerits of others 
towards us : I provoke my Creator daily, and yet I 
desire his patience towards me, and find it. With 
what face can I expect gentleness from my Creator, 
if every small provocation from my fellow-creature 
put me into a passion. 

S. The consideration of urmawnableneM vf that 
4i§t€mp^r in respect of myself : It puts me into a 
perturbation, and makes me unuseful for myself or 
others^ while the distemper is upon me : tt breaks 
and discomposeth my thoughts, and makes me unfit 
fot business < It disorders my constitution of body 
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till the stonn be over : It discovers to others my im- 
potency of mind, and is more perceived and observed 
by others, than it can be by myself: It gratifies mX 
adversary, when by my passion I improve his injury 
beyond the value of it ; and injure, and torment, and 
damnify myself more by my own perturbation, than 
he can by the injury he doth : It evidenceth a preva. 
lence of my more inferior and sensual part,common to 
me with the beasts, above my reasonable and more 
noble part. Sometimes, indeed, a personated anger^ 
managed with judgment, is of singular use, especiaU 
ty in persons in authority : but such an anger is but a 
painted fire, and without perturbation: but a passion, 
ate anger upon injuries received, or upon sudden 
conceptions of them, is always without any end at all 
of good, either intended or effected : nay, it is anim. 
pediment to the attaining of any good end, because it 
blinds the judgment, and transports men into incon. 
siderate gestures, words, and actions. 

3. Consideration in respect of others^ even of the 
very persons provoking. It may be there are instru. 
ments, permitted by €rod as his instruments, either 
to correct or try me. Peradventure God hath bidden 
Shimei curse David; be not too violent against the 
instrument, lest, peradventure, thou oppose therein 
the principal agent. Again, many men are of such a 
pitiful constitution, that their injuries arise from very 
impotence of mind in them : shall I be angry with 
them because they want that understanding they 
ehould have f And yet it is very strange to tee tlie 
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weaknets and foUf of our nature in thit pastion, 
chat it will break into a perturbation even with chil. 
dren, drunken men, madmen, beasts, yea, very dumb 
tiungs : witness our anger with cards and dice, wheft 
their changes please us not ; which shews the un- 
reaspnabieness and frenzy of this passion. 

2. There be some expedients against it, even 
when the occasion is offered. 

1. Carry always a jealousy over thy passion, and 
a strict watch upon it. Take up this peremptory re- 
solution and practice, / will not be angry, though an 
oeeasion be adminiatered. And let the return of that 
resolution be the first act after the provocation given : 
for if a man can but bring hitnself to this pass, that 
he take not fire upon the first offer, the passion will 
cool ; a man calls then his reason about him, and de- 
bates with himself: /• there came I ahovldjbe an- 
gry ? or, tt there any good enterlainable by it 7 or, if it 
he, what is the just medium, or size, or measure of an- 
ger^ proportionable to that end ? And;these considers ' 
tions will break the first onset of passion, and then it 
seldom prevails : for it is the first wave that carries 
on the perturbation to the end, which if it be broken 
at the first, serenity of mind is preserved with much 
contentation and sense of advantage. 

2, Take up this resolution, never to give thyself 
leave to be angry, till thou seest the just dimensions 
of the provocation. First, Jeam whether there be 
any such thing done or no : for many times we shall 
find that a false report, or a misconception in the 
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mind, sets up the image of an injury, and presently 
the passion swells upon it ; when, it may be, upon a 
due examination, there is no such thing at all. Se. 
condly, admit there be an injury, yet learn what the 
circumstances of it are : for till that be known, though 
thou hast a mind to be angry, thou knowest not what 
proportion or measure of anger to allow, till thou 
knowest the measure of the injury done ; it may be 
it is not so great, or it may be it was done by mis. 
takjB ; it may be it was done by some provocation 
given by thee, or at least so understood, and then it 
is not so malicious ; and it may be the man is com. 
ing to make thee amends, or to ask thee pardon. This 
will give leisure to thy reason, to thy grace, to come 
in ; and will break the fit-st shock, wl^ch the choie. 
•ric blood gives to the heart, which raiseth the com. 
bustioQ', and then a thousand to one it comes to 
nothing, and either dies presently, or languisheth be. 
low the name of a passion. 

3. In case of prot>ocation to anger by wordt, coiu 
aider this, that there is nothing so much gratifies an 
ill tongue as when it finds an angry hearer ; nor 
nothing so much disappoints and vexeth it as calm, 
ness and unperturbedness. It is the most exquisite 
and innocent revenge in the world to return gentle 
words, or none at all, to ill language. But, on the 
other side, anger and perturbation doth not only pro. 
duce what thy adversary desires, but also puts a 
discomposedness and impotence upon thee, that thotx 
becomest unable to keep silence, or to speak with 
that reason and advantage thou shouldest. 
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LORD'S PRAYER PARAPHRASED. 



Our Father, 

O ETERNAL and glorious Lord God, thoa art our 
Father by Creation, for thou gavest at first being to 
the common parents of all mankind ; thou art our 
Father by Nature ; we owe our own immediate be^ 
ing more to Thee, than we do to our immediate pa. 
rents ; for thou art the Father of our Spirits : thou 
art our Father by our Preeervatiouy we could not 
support ourselves in being one moment of time, with, 
out the incessant influence of thy Providence and 
Goodness : thou art our Father by Adoption^ receiv- 
ing us in a more special manner to be thy children 
in and through Jesus Christ. In all the course and 
passages of our lives, thou hast manifested unto us 
the love, and compassion, and tenderness, and good* 
ness, and affection, and kindness of a Father ; for* 
giving our offences, healing our backslidings, pitying 
our weaknesses, supplying our wants, delivering u0 
from dangers^ accepting our weak endeavors to 
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please and serve Thee ; providing things necessary 
for us, and an immortal inheritance of glory and hap. 
piness. Blessed be thy Name that art pleased even 
from heaven to commissionate us to come unto Thee, 
and to call upon Thee under that encouraging, com. 
fortable, and near relation and title of our Father ; 
which carries in it the most full and ample assurance 
of audience and acceptation ; for with whom can we 
expect acceptation or access ? From whom can we 
expect the concession of what we need, if not from 
our Father ? To whom should we resort for sup- 
pliea, but to our Father ? 

Which art in Heaven, 

It is true the fathers oi our flesh did bear to us 
tenderness and affection : but, alas ! they are mortid 
fathers, fathers on earth, fathers that either are dead^ 
or must die ; and, besides, though their affections 
might be large to us, they were straitened in power ; 
they were earthly fathers ; and possibly their afiec. 
tions to us were larger than their ability. But thou 
art Our Father, an abiding Everlasting Father, a 
Father in Heaven. As thy love is abundantly extend, 
ed to us as a Father, so thy power and ability to an- 
swer us is as large as thy goodness. Thou art an 
Heavenly Father, an All-sufficient Father ; we are 
not straitened in thy love to us, because thou art our 
Father: neither are we straitened in thy power, 
wisdom, goodness ; for thou art infinite in all thy at. 
tributes. And yet, though thou art in heaven, as thy 
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tliroBe, yet earth is thy footatool ; though thou dweU 
Utt in the heayene by the glorious manifestation of 
tiiy Majesty, yet the heavens, nor the heaven of 
heavens, cannot contain Thee ; thou art in all places 
kf thy power, presence, and essence. Our prayers 
have no long journey to Thee ; for thou art near unto 
ns, and acquainted with all our thoughts, and wants, 
and desires. And thou art not only present to hear 
our prayers, but to relieve, supply, support us ; and 
art pleased, by a special promise, to make the poor 
cottage of an humble, sincere, praying soul, to be thy 
Temple, and to be present there, and to be near to 
all them that in integrity call upon Thee. 

Hallowed be thy JsTame, 

And since thy glory and honor is the great end of 
all thy works, we desire that it may be the beginning 
and end of all our prayers and services. Let thy 
great name be glorious, and glorified, and sanctified 
through all the world : let the knowledge of The'e fill 
all the earth, as the waters cover the sea ; let that be 
done in the world, that may most advance thy glory ; 
let all thy works praise Thee : let thy wisdom, pow. 
er, justice, goodness, mercy, and truth, be evident 
nnto all mankind, that they may observe, acknow. 
ledge, and admire it, and magnify the name of Thee 
the eternal God. In all the dispensations of thy prov. 
idence, enable us to see Thee, and to sanctify thy 
name in our hearts with thankfulness, in our lips with 
thanksgiving, in our lives with dutifulness and obedi- 
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ence. Enable us to live to the honor of that great 
name of thine by which we are called ; and that as 
we profess ourselves to be thy children, so we may 
study, and sincerely endeavor, to be like Thee in all 
goodness and righteousness, that we may thereby 
bring glory to Thee our Father, which art in heaven ; 
that we and all mankind may^have high and honora. 
ble thoughts touching Thee, in some measure suita- 
ble to thy glory, majesty, goodness, wisdom, bounty^ 
and purity ; and may, in all our words and actions, 
manifest these inward thoughts touching Thee, with 
suitable and becoming words and actions. > 

Thy Kingdom come. 

Let thy kingdom of grace come. Let all the world 
become the true subjects of Thee the glorious God. 
And let the Gospel of thy Kingdom, the everlasting 
Gospel, run victoriously over the face of the whole 
world ; that the kingdoms of the earth may become 
the kingdom of God and of his Christ. Let thy grace, 
and thy fear, and thy love, and thy law, rule in all 
our hearts, and in the hearts of all mankind ; and 
subdue and exterminate the kingdom of darkness, 
the kingdom of Satan, the kingdom of Antichrist ; 
bring all men to the knowledge and obedience of the 
truth : and let the sceptre of thy kingdom be set up 
and upheld as long as the sun endureth. And let thy 
kingdom of Glory come. Also make us fit vessels of 
it ; and that having this hope, we may perfect holi- 
ness in thy fear, waiting for, and hastening unto the 
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coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the day where, 
in he shall deliver up the kingdom unto the Father, 
that God may be all in all. 

Thy Will he done. 

And since thy will is a most holy, righteous, gra- 
cious, just, and wise will, let it be evermore our 
choice to make thy will to be ours, and to resign up 
our wills unto Thee, and to thy will. Let the Will 
of thy Counsel be done : and although we know it is 
not in the power 9i men or devils to hinder it, yet so 
we do testify our duty unto Thee, in praying that 
nothing may impede or retard the will of thy coun. 
sels ; for thy counsels are full of goodness, and be- 
nignity, and purity, and righteousness. And we beg 
Thee to give us hearts most entirely to wait upon 
Thee in whatsoever thou shalt appoint concerning 
us : that if thou shalt give us prosperity and success 
in this life, we may receive it with all thankfulness 
and humility, and use it with sobriety, moderation, 
and faithfulness ; if thou shalt send us adversity, we 
may entertain it with all submissiveness, patience, 
contentedness ; cheerfully submitting to the dispen. 
sation of our heavenly ^Father ; ever acknowledging 
thy will to be the best will, and that whereunto it be- 
comes us with all humility to submit ; and in the 
midst of all to rejoice that our portion, and patrimo- 
ny, and happiness, is reserved for us in a better life. 
And as we desire the will of thy counsels may be 
done upon us, so we desire the WiU of thy com^ 
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niaiK^f may be done by us, and by all mankind ; thai 
we may conform our hearts and lives to the rule of 
thy blessed word ; that we may live in all piety to 
Thee our God, in all righteousness towards men, in 
all sobriety towards ourselves ; that we may follow 
these precepts and patterns of holiness, righteous- 
Bess, justice, temperance, patience, goodness, chari. 
. ty, and all other moral and Christian virtues» that 
thou hast in thy word commanded or propounded for 
our practice and imitation. 

In Earth as it is in Heaven, 

And that this obedience unto Thee and thy will 
may be performed by us and all mankind in some 
measure answerable to what is done by thy gbrious 
angels in heaven ; ihat we (may) do it cheerfully, 
without murmuring; sincerely, without dissimula- 
tion ; speedily, without delay or procrastination ; 
and constantly and incessantly, without deficiency or 
fainting ; and that we may not at all fail in our duty 
herein, be pleased daily more and more to reveal thy 
heavenly will unto us, that so our wills on earth may 
answer thy will in heaven : and keep us always care- 
ful and circumspect, in sincerity and integrity of 
heart, to keep close unto it ; that neither the cor- 
ruptions of our own hearts, the seducements of Sa- 
tan, the deceits of this present world, may at any 
time withdraw us from the obedience of thy most 
perfect and holy will. 
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Oive tf# thi$ Day our daily Bread, 

And now, most gracious Father, a^' we have peti. 
tioned Thee for things that more immediately con. 
eem thy glory, kingdom, and will, we beg Thee to 
give us leave to petition Thee for tome things that 
more immediately concern ourselves* Blessed Lord ! 
diou hast given us our being ; and yet when thou 
hast 80 given it us, wo cannot support ourselves in 
that being one day, nay one moment, without thy fur- 
ther influence and bounty. We therefore beg of 
Thee our daily Bread; and, in that, all the blessings 
and convenient necessaries for our support. We beg 
bread for this life : thou that feed est the yoimg ra- 
vens when they cry, we, that arc thy children, beg of 
Thee to feed us with food convenient for us : thou 
that clothest the lilies of the field, give us clothing 
for our covering and defence, and all those necessa. 
ries and convenient supplies fox our wants and condi- 
tions. And because it is thy blessing ihat givcth our 
food ability to nourish us, our clothes to keep us 
warm, and all other outward supplies, their servicea . 
bleness and usefubicss for our conditions, we beg 
thy blessing may come along with thy benefits. And 
because it is part, as well of our duty, as of that 
stale and condition, wherein thou hast placed us in 
this life, that in the sweat of our brows we should 
eat our bread ; enable us, we beseech Thee, for the 
duties of our several callings and employments ; and 
bless our labors, that we may serve Thee faithfully 
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therein, and may be. enabled thereby honestly to pro- 
vide for ourselves and families. And as we beg of 
Thee this meat that perisheth, the convenient Bup- 
plies of our external conditions in this life, so we be- 
seech Thee, give us that bread that may feed us vn^ 
to everlasting life ; an interest in the righteousness 
and merits of thy Son Jesus Christ, thy Grace, and 
the direction, guidance, and sanctification of thy Ho. 
ly Spirit ; whereby we may be directed, strengthen- 
ed and comforted in a walking according to thy will 
here, and may everlastingly enjoy thy presence and 
glory hereafter. 

And forgive us our Trespasses. 

Thou art the great Creator, Lord and Governor of 
all the world, and art in a more special relation the 
Sovereign, the Father, the great Benefactor of man. 
kind ; and therefore mayest most justly expect from 
the children of men our utmost love, and fear and 
reverence, and obedience ; and thou hast by the light 
of nature, and by that greater light of thy holy word, 
revealed unto us a most holy and righteous law, to 
which we owe a most entire and sincere obedience : 
And yet notwithstanding all these obligations, we 
poor sinful creatures do daily and hourly violate- that 
holy law of thine both in thought, word and deed: 
We omit much of what thou requirest of us : and we 
commit often what thou forbiddest us : We are defi- 
cient ill the remembrance of thee, in our love to Thee, 
in our fear of Thee. We often omit those duties 
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that thoQ requirest, of inrocation, thanksgiving, de- 
pendance ; and when we perform them, they want 
that dae measure of love, humility, reverence, inten- 
tion of mind, that thou most justly dost require and ' 
deserve. We omit those duties of charity, justice, 
righteousness, that we owe to others ; that sobriety, 
temperance, moderation, vigilance, that relate to our- 
selves ; and we daily commit offences against Thee, 
the glorious God ; against our neighbors ; against 
ourselves ; contrary to the injunctions of thy holy law 
revealed to us : and these we often reiterate against 
mercies, chastisements, promises of better obedi- 
ence. And although many of our neglects and offen- 
ces immediately concern ourselves or others, yet 
they are all offences against thy holy and righteous 
Law : and against that subjection and obedience, and 
duty, and thankfulness, that we owe unto Thee. And 
when we have done all this, we are not able to make* 
Thee any satisfaction for any of the least of our of- . 
fences or neglects, but only to confess our guilt, and 
to beg thy mercy, pardon and forgiveness. We 
therefore come unto Thee, who art our Lord and 
Sovereign, whose prerogative it is to forgive iniquity, 
transgression and sin ; to Thee, which art our Fa- 
ther, who art full of pity and compassion to thy chil- 
dren, though disobedient and backsliding children ; 
to Thee, who art a father of mercies as well as of 
men ; and hath delight in forgiving thy disobedient 
and returning and repenting children : And we con. 
fess our sins, our backslidings, our failings. And up - 
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on the account of thy own mercy and goodneas, npoas 
the account of thy Son's merits and sufieringa, upoc& 
the account of thy own promises contained in thac 
word, whereupon thou hast caused thy senrants to 
trust ; pardon the sins of our duties, and the aioa of 
our lives ; the sins of our natures* and the sina of ow 
practice ; the sins of our thoughts, words, and ius 
tions ; the sins of omission, and the sina of comnu** 
aion; the sins of infirmity, failing, and daily incur- 
aion, and the sins of wilfulness, presumption and re- 
bellion, whereof we stand guilty before Thee. Oar 
request, we confess, is great. The debt wfaereor 
we desire forgiveness, is a great and vast debt ; but 
we ask it of the great and glorious Monarch of t)ie 
world ; we ask it of our gracious and merciful Fa. 
Iher; and from that glorious God, who rejoiceth 
nore in multiplying pardons upon repenting sin. 
ners, than the children of men can delight in offend- 
ing. 

A8 we forgive them that Trespass against us. 

And besides all this, we have been taught by hian, 
that Ifnew thy will to the full, that if we from our 
hearts forgive those that trespass against us, thou 
that art our heavenly Father, will forgive us our tres. 
passes against Thecr. Upon this promise of thine we 
lay hold, in obedience to thy commands we forgiye 
our brethren their offences against us, and beg Thee 
therefore to make good that thy promise, Forgive «« 
etfr Qfferwss. It is true, our forgiving of othen cwi. 
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WH merit thy pardon of ns. When we forgive, we 
do but oar duty, because thou commandest it. And 
besides, the trespass that we remit is but to our bro. 
ther, and is but a small inconsiderable trespass, in 
comparison of those trespasses whereof we beg the 
CoTgiveness of Thee : his trespass not an hundred 
pance, ours more than ten thousand talents : Yet, 
blessed Lord, give us leave to lay hold upon thy pro^ 
mise which thou hast freely made, and to strengthen 
onr hearts in this, that that God that hath command, 
ed us to forgive our repenting brother, will not deny 
a pardon to his repenting children ; and that God 
that hath been pleased to promise forgiveness to us 
upon our forgiveness of others, is a God of truth and 
faithfblness, as well as a Father of mercies : and 
though our forgiveness of our brother cannot in any 
proportion deserve our God's forgiveness of us, 3Fet 
when the God of truth hath freely engaged himself 
by his word to forgive us if we forgive, he will never 
break ; and he that hath raised in our hearts by his 
grace this merciful temper and disposition towards 
otherSf hath thereby given us a pledge of his mercy 
and goodness imto us in pardoning all our offences. 

And lead U9 not into Temptation, 

And because we are weak and frail creatures, 
subject to be overcome with every Temptation, to de« 
part from our duty to Thee ; and we hourly converse 
with all vai ietiea of Temptations : Temptations ftom 
ihe world ; Temptations from Satan, the Frlae« of 
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this world ; and which is the worst of all, Tempts* 
tions from our own sinful hearts, corrupt natures* 
unruly afieotions, and without thy continual grace* 
preventing or assisting us, the least of all these our 
enemies and Temptations are able to overmatch us : 
and because we are obnoxious to Temptations in all 
our actions, in all our conditions, in all our wants, 
and in all our enjoyments ; in our lawful actions we 
are subject to the temptation of immoderation and 
excess ; in our religious actions, to formality and 
vain.glory ; in our prosperity, to pride and forgetful- 
ness of Thee ; in adversity, to murmuring i^d dis- 
content, and accusing of thy Providence ; under in- 
juries, to vindictivenesB, and immoderate anger ; un- 
der comforts and enjoyments, to security and abate- 
ment of our loye to Thee, and setting up our hopes 
and our rest upon the present world ; ia our know- 
ledge to vain and impertinent curiosty, pride and self- 
conceit ; in cases of wants, to unlawful means for our 
supplies ; in cases of abundance, to luxury, intempe- 
rance and contempt of others ; in sickness, to impa- 
tience ; in health, to presumption and forgetfulness of 
our latter ends ; in our callings, either to negligence, 
unfaithfulness and idleness on the one hand, or to 
overmuch solicitousness and vexation on the other 
hand. If we are in company, we are in danger to be 
misguided by evil persuasions or examples from 
others ; if we are alone, we are apt to be corrupted 
by the evil suggestions of our own corrupt hearts, or 
of that evil one that watcheth all opportunities dtber 
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to seduce or miicbief us. And since all our ways 
are before Thee, and thou knowest the snares that 
are in them, and how to prevent them, or to prevent 
us from them, or to preserve us against them, we be- 
seech Thee by thy Providence, preserve us from all 
those Temptations which thou knowest to be too 
strong for us ; and by thy grace preserve us from be. 
ing overcome by those Temptations that unavoida- 
bly occur in all our actions and conditions : grant us 
the spirit of watchfuhiess and sobriety, the spirit of 
moderation and humility, the spirit of patience and 
wisdom, the spirit of faith and dependance, and the 
spirit of the love and fear of thy Majesty, that may 
support us against all those Temptations unto any 
sin, that may occur in the course and passages of 
our lives ; that though thy Providence should permit 
us to fall into Temptation, we may not fall under it, 
but by thy grace be delivered from the evil of it. 

But deliver us from Evil. 

Deliver us therefore, we pray Thee, from evil of 
all kinds and natures ; from the evil of sin, and from 
the will of suffering ; from such evils as may befall 
our souls, either to disturb and discompose them, or 
to defile and corrupt them ; from the evils that may 
befall our bodies by casualties or diseases; from the 
evils that may befall our estates by losses and ca. 
lamities; from the evils that may befall our good 
names by calumnies and slanders ; from the evil that 
may befall our relations in any kind ; from public 
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•Tils to the church or state wherein we live ; from 
priyate evils to ourselves or others. 

For thine is the Kingdom, 

And though in this short prayer we have been bold 
to ask of Thee many large and ample benefits and 
mercies, which if we look upon ourselves only, seem 
too great for us to ask, yet they are not too great for 
Thee to give ; for thou art the great King and Sove- 
reign liord of all the World, in comparison of whom 
all the kings of the earth are but small inconsidera. 
ble things ; and yet even their honor is much advanc- 
ed by beneficence and bounty ; all which neverthe. 
less is but a drop in comparison of that ocean of 
goodness, and bounty, and beneficence that resides 
in, and hourly flows from Thee, the great Monarch 
of the whole world. The subjects are all of thy own 
making ; and all the good that is in them, or enjoined 
by them, is derived from Thee to them. The strength, 
and glory, and beauty, and excellence of thy kingdom 
is not derived from thy subjects, but from thyself to 
' them. And therefore, though my petitions be great, 
they are fit to be such, because directed to the migh- 
ty Creator, and King and Monarch of the whole uni. 
verse, the root and fountain of all being and goodness. 

The Power. 

And as thou art the Great Sovereign of all the 
world, and art invested with the supreme authority; 
so thou art the great Creator of all things, and art 
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invested with infinite Power and All^uiBciency. 
And as thou hast the supreme authority, so thou hast 
boundless power to grant and effect what we have 
asked. As thou art the great and glorious King of 
Heaven and Earth, and the Father of all mankind, 
we have reason to be confident in thy goodness and 
beneficence. And as thou art the Almighty Creator, 
we have, assurance of thy power, to give us whatso. 
ever thy wisdom and gdodness doth move Thee to 
bestow. And therefore upon both accounts we have 
reason to be confident in the obtaining of what we 
ask in this prayer from the great Lord of all things, 
that is abundant in goodness, and All-sufficient in 
Power. 

And the Glory. 

And although thy infinite All-sufficiency and Glory 
can receive no increase from thy creatures, yet give 
us leave with humility to press Thee ever with this 
argument also. Thou hast been pleased to declare 
unto us, that thy glory is the great end of all thy 
works ; and art pleased to set the greatest value that 
may be upon thy own glory ; and art pleased to com- 
mand thy creatures to glorify Thee ; and doth accept 
that small tribute of praise and thanksgiving, and 
glorifying of thy Name, from thy creatures in good 
part. Thou hast the glory of our dependance upon 
Thee, which we testify by invoking thy great Name ; 
thou wilt have the glory of thy goodness, thy power, 
thy bounty, in granting these our petitions and re. 
17 
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quests $ and thd gloty of our praises and ihanksgiv. 
ings for thy bounty and goodness in accepting and 
answering them; which though it cannot benefit 
Thee, yet it is all thy poor creatures can return unto 
Thee, and thou hast declared thyself well pleased 
with it. He that ofFereth praise, glorifieth Thee. 

Amen* 

Blessed Lord, therefore be it according tu these 
our petitions and desires : and so much the rather, 
because these our requests are not the product of our 
own imagination and weak judgments ; but that Son 
of thine, who best knew thy will, and what thou 
wouldst grant, hath taught us to pray : When ye pray, 
say, Our Father^ ^c. 
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TO HIS CHILDREN. 



Directions toucking the keeping of the Lort^s Day, 

CIIILDRKN, 

Wbcbn I last lodged in this place, in my journey up 
to London, I sent you from hence divers instructions 
concerning your speech, and bow you should manage 
it, and required you to take copies of it, and to direct 
your practice according to it. I forgot to enquire of 
you, whether you had taken copies of it, but I hope 
you have ; and I do again require you to be careful 
in observing those and my former directions given to 
you, some in writing, and many more by word of 
mouth. I have been careful that my example might 
be a visible direction to you ; but if that hath been 
defective, or not so full and clear a pattern of your 
Imitation, especially in respect of my different condi. 
tion from yours, yet I am certain that those rules and 
directions which I have at several times given you, 
both in writing, and by word of mouth, have been 
sound, and wholesome, and seasonable ; and there- 
fore I do expect that you should remember and prac- 
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tice them ; and though your young years cannot yet, 
perchance, see the reason and use of them, yet as- 
sure yourselves time and experience will make you 
know the benefit of them. In advice given to young 
people, it fares with them as it doth with young 
children that are taught to read, or with young school- 
boys that learn their grammar rules ; they learn their 
letters, and then they learn to spell a syllable, and 
then they learn to put together several syllables to 
make up a word ; or they learn to decline a noun, or 
to form a verb ; and all this while they understand 
not to what end all this trouble is, nor what it means. 
But when they come to be able to read English, or to 
make a piece of Latin, or to construe a Latin author, 
then they find all these rudiments were very neces. 
sary, and to good purpose ; for by this means they 
come to understand what others have written, and 
to know what they knew and wrote, and thereby im- 
prove their own knowledge and understanding. Just 
so it is with young people, in respect of counsel and 
instruction, when the father, or the minister, or some 
wise and understanding man doth sometimes admon- 
ish, sometimes chide and reprove, sometimes in- 
struct, they^re apt to wonder why so much ado, an4 
what they mean, and it is troublesome and tedious, 
and seems impertinent ; and they are ready to say 
within themselves, that the time were better spent m 
riding, and hunting, or merriment, or gaming ; but 
when they come to riper years, then they begin to 
find that those instructions of the ancients are of ex. 
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cellent use to manage the conversation, and to di. 
rect the actions, and to avoid inconveniences, and 
mischiefs, and miscarriages, to which they are sub- 
ject without the help of these counsels. And there- 
fore it hath been my practice to give you line upon 
line, and precept upon precept, to enable you to steer 
and order your course of life through an evil and 
dangerous world ; and to require you to be frequent 
in reading the Scriptures with due observation and 
understanding, which will make you wise for this 
life, and that which is to come. 

I am now come well to F., from whence I wrote 
to you my former instructions concerning your words 
and speech ; and I now intend to write something to 
you of another subject, viz. your observation of the 
Lord's day, commonly called Sunday ; and this 1 do 
for these reasons : 

1. Because it hath pleased God to cast my lot so, 
that I am to rest at this place upon that day ; and the 
consideration, therefore, of that duty, is proper for 
me and for you ; it is opus dieiin die suo, * the work 
fit and proper for that day.* 

2» Because I have, by long and sound experience, 
found that the due observance of^his day, and of the 
duties of it, has been of singular comfort and ad- 
vantage to me ; and I doubt not but it will prove so 
to you. God Almighty is the Lord of our time, and 
lends it to us ; and as it is but just we should conse- 
crate this part of that time to him, so I have found, 
by a strict and diligent observation, that a due obser- 
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vation of the duty of this day hath ever had joined 
to it a blessing upon the rest of my time ; and the 
week that haih been so begun, hath been blessed and 
prosperous to me : and, on the other side, when I 
have been negligent of the duties of this day, th.e 
rest of the week has been unsuccessful and unhappy 
to my own secular employ ments ; so that I could 
easily make an estimate of my successes in my own 
secular employments the week following, by the 
manner of my passing of this day ; and this I do 
not write lightly or inconsiderately, but upon a long 
and sound observation and experience. 

3. Because I find in the world much looseness aiid 
apostacy from this duty. People begin to be cold 
and careless in it, allowing themselves sports, and 
recreations, and iecular employments in it, without 
any necessity, which is a sad spectacle, and an ill 
presage. It concerns me, therefore, (that am your 
father,) as much as I may, to rescue you from that 
sin which the examples of others, and the inclina. 
tion and inconsiderateness of yputh are otherwise 
apt to lead you into. 

I shall therefore set down unto you particularly 
(and not in generals only) these things : 1. What is 
the reason and ground of your observation of this 
day. 2. What things ought not to be done upon this 
day, which possibly may be lawful upon another day. 
3. What things may be done upon this day. 4. What 
things are either fit or necessary to be done in or^er 
tp the sanctification ol this day. 
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I. Touching the first of these, viz. the reason of 
the obeervation and aanetrfieation o/thtB day ; and the 
reasons are these : 

1. It is <i moral duty, that since the glorious God 
gives me my time, I should consecrate and set apart 
some portion of that time in a special manner to his 
service. 

2. And because the glorious Gcdbest knows what 
portion of time is fit to be pecur..rly dedicated to his 
service, that so the morality of that time might be de- 
termined unto some certainty, he hath, by his express 
precept given to his ancient people the Jews, limited 
one day of seven to be that special portion of time, 
which he would have peculiarly dedicated to his ser. 
vice, and so to include, and [transfer] into it the mo. 
rality of that duty. 

3. This seventh portion of time, under the old law 
given to the Jewe, was determined by the precept and 
command of Gad, in the fourth command, and likewise 
by his own example confined to the seventh day from 
the Creation, upon which the Lord rested from his 
works of creation, • 

4. But our Saviour Christ, who is the Son of God, 
blessed for ever, and is Lord of the Sabbath, ful. 
filling the work of our redemption by his resurrection 
upon the first day of the week, and by his mission oj 
the Holy Ghost miraculously the firs^ day of the week 
and by the secret message of the Spirit to the apostles 
and primitive church, hath translated the observation 
of the leventh day of the week to the first day of the 
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week, which is our Christian Sabbath ; that, as our 
Christian baptism succeeds the sacrament of circum- 
cision, and as our Christian /mmcA^t, the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, succeeded the Jewish passover, so our 
Christian Sabbath, the first day of the week, succeeds 
the Sabbath of the seventh day of the week ; and 
that morality which was by Almighty God, under that 
covenant confined to the seventh day, is, by the ex. 
ample of Christ and his apostles, to us Gentiles, 
transferred to the first day of the week ; and that 
which would have been morally a violation of the 
morality of the fourth Command under the Jewish 
Sabbath, is a violation of the same fourth Command, 
if done upon the Christian Sabbath ; though the strict, 
ness and severity enjoined to the Jews be not alto- 
gether the same that is now required of Christians. 
And thus you have the reason of the obligation upon 
us Christians to observe the first day of the week» 
because, by more than a human institution, the mo*, 
rality of the fourth command is transferred to the 
first day of the week, being our Christian S&bbath ; 
and so the fourth Commandment is not abrogated, but 
only the day changed ; and the naorality of that com- 
mand only translated, not annulled. 

II. Concerning the second. It is certain that toAat 
t« unlawful to be done upon another day, is much 
more unlawful upon this ; as excess and intempe- 
ranee, and the like sinful and unlawful actions. Bui 
further, there are many things that may be lawfully 
done on another day, which may not lawfully be done 
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upon this : and maiiy things that are not only lawful 
upon another day, but also fit and decent, which are 
yet unfit to be done upon this day. Upon other days 
we may and must employ oursplves in our secular 
and ordinary callings ; we may use bodily exercises 
and recreations, as bowling, shooting, hunting, and 
divers other recreations; we may study human 
learning : but I hold these to be not only unfit, but 
unlawful to be used upon this day, and therefore re- 
member it. Moderate walking may thus far be used, 
so far only as it enableth to the more cheerful and 
lively performance of the duties of this day ; and 
therefore I allow you to walk soberly about half an 
hour after dinner to digest your meat, that you be not 
drowsy, nor indisposed in the religious duties of the 
day. Merry, but harmless talking, or talking about 
sports or worldly business, may be used another day, 
but not upon this. Feastings, may be sometimes sea. 
sonably used upon other days, but are not fit upon 
this day. Let only such provision be mad coupon this 
day as may be necessary for the feeding of the fami. 
ly and the poor ; and therefore I hdld that curiosi- 
ties, baking of meats, and superfluous provisions 
upon this day, are to be avoided, as being an unne- 
cessary breaking of the rest of this day, and unbe- 
seeming the solemnity of it. 

III. What things may he done this day, is a ques- 
tion of a great latitude ; because circumstances are 
many that do much diversify the actions of men, and 
piany times render them lawful or unlawful, accord- 
18 
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ing to those Tarieties of circumstances. Therefore 
I shall shortly set down those things that do not of 
themselves directly tend to the sanctificatiou of this 
day, that yet may, and sometimes mast, be done 
upon this day ; for there were many things that were 
strictly enjoined to the Jews in their observation of 
their Sabbath, which were ceremonial, and concerned 
only that state, and do not oblige under the Gospel, 
as their dressing of meat upon this day was prohibi. 
ted to them, but not to us ; and many more things 
they did forbear and count unlawful, which in truth 
were not only not forbidden, but enjoined and com. 
manded, for which our Lord reproves the Pharisees, 
who accounted it a breach of the Sabbath to heal the 
sick, or to pluck the ears of com for the necessary 
relief of hunger. Therefore, 

1. Workg of absolute necessity for man or beasts 
may be done upon the Lord's day. And those I call 
works of necessity, which cannot be done before the 
day, or after, without apparent danger. As, for in. 
stance, stopping of the breach of a sea-wall ; sup. 
porting a house that, upon a sudden tempest of casu. 
alty, is ready to fall ; pulling out an oz or other beast 
fallen into a ditch ; preventing of a trespass, that by 
a sudden accident may be occasioned to my com or 
my neighbor's ; setting of a broken bone ; physic to 
remove an incumbent, or imminent disease, or pain ; 
milking of cows ; feeding of cattle ; the necessary 
dressing of meat for the family ; and many more in. 
stances of that kind. But yettherein great wariness 
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and integrity mast be used ; for otherwise men, nn. 
der pretence of necessity, will take the liberty to do 
what they please. Therefore take these cautioru 
concerning necessity : 

1. That is not a necessity that excuses a work upon 
this day, which might have been reasonably foreseen 
and done before the day : as, for instance, a man 
hath a necessity to dress meat for his family, which 
he might have provided on the Saturday, and neg- 
lects it ; this necessity will not justify him in send- 
ing two or three miles to buy moat on the Lord*s- 
day. 

2. That is not a necessity which may be forborne 
to be done without any absolute destruction or loss of 
the thing until the morrow. If a rick of hay be on 
fire, I may endeavor to quench it on the Lord's-day ; 
but if my com be cut, and lying upon the ground on 
the Saturday, though the weather be rainy, or incli. 
ning to wet, I may not make it into cocks, or fetch it 
home upon the Lord's-day; because possibly AI- 
mighty God may send fair weather tcraorrow. And 
therefore in my forbearance I do two duties under 
one, viz. observe his law, and rest upon his provi- 
dence. *** Men make necessities many times to 
serve their ease, and sloth, and fancies, when in 
truth there is none, but the business may be defer, 
red without any danger. If we would be more faith, 
ful in our obedience to God, we should find many 
pretended necessitiei to vanish into mere imagina- 
tions 
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3. Works of Charity, Relief of the poor ; adminis- 
tering physic upon an apparent necessity ; visiting or 
comforting the afflicted ; admonishing the disorder, 
ly ; persuading peace between neighbors offended ; 
and endeavoring to compose differences which require 
not much examination, or cannot be deferred without 
an apparent danger of greater mischief. These are 
not only permitted, but commendable, nay command, 
ed upon this day. But if the business require ex. 
amination, or may be deferred till to-morrow, then it 
is best to defer such examinations and treaties be- 
tween offended parties till another day ; because they 
will take away too much of the little precious por- 
tion of time of this day, and may be as well done to- 
morrow. 

IV. As for the fourth, What is proper, fit, or ne- 
cessary to be (lone, in order to the sane ti fie ation of 
this dayy I will set down particularly ; for generals 
seldom produce any great effect, because every man 
is apt to construe them according to his own mind 
and liking. 

1. I would not have you meddle with any recrea- 
tions, pastimes, or ordinary work of your calling from 
Saturday night, at eight of the clock, till Monday 
morning. For though I am not apt to think that 
Saturday night is part of the Christian Sabbath, yet 
it is fit then to prepare the heart for it. 

2. Rise at least three hours before morning ser- 
mon ; and when you have made yourself fully ready, 
and washed, and fitted yourself for the solemnity of 
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the day, read two chapters in the Bible, and then go 
solemnly to your private prayer, and desire of God 
his grace to enable you to sanctify his day : and, af- 
ter your private prayer, read another chapter, and 
let your reading be with attention, observation, and 
uncovered on your head. 

3. When you are in the public worship and *er. 
vice of God, be uncovered all the while of reading, 
praying, or preaching ; and if the weather be too cold 
wear a satin cap. 

4. Kneel upon your knees at prayer ; stand up at 
the reading of the Psalms, and the first and second 
lessons, and the epistle and gospel, the hymns and 
creeds ; so you shall avoid offence, and give the same 
honor to every part of the holy scripture : but stand 
not up at reading of any apocryphal book, if any hap- 
pen to be read. 

5. Sit at the aermon, and be very attentive at your 
prayers, and in your hearing. I commend your wri- 
ting the sermon, especially till you are one or two- 
and-twenty years old, because young minds are apt 
to wander ; and writing the sermon fixeth them, and 
maketh them more attentive. 

6. When the minister readeth any of the Psalms or 
lessons, turn to them in your Bible, and go along 
with him ; it will fasten your attention, and prevent 
wandering thoughts. 

7. Be very attentive and serious at church ; use no 
laughing or gazing about, nor whispering, unless it 
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be to aak those hy you eomethmg of the sennon that 
jrou slipped in writing. 

8. Sing the singing Psalms with the rest of the 
congregation. 

9. After sertnorif eat moderately at dinner, rather 
sparingly than pleniifuUy upon this day, that you may 
be fit for the afternoon's exercise, without drowsi. 
ness or dulness. 

10. Walk half an hour after dinner in the garden 
to digest your meat, then go to your chamber and pe. 
ruse your notes, or recollect what you remember of 
the sermon until it be church time. 

11. If you are well, be sure to go to church mom. 
ing and afternoon, and be there before the minister 
begin, and stay till he has ended ; and all the while 
you are at church carry yourself gravely, soberly, 
and reverently. 

12. After evening sermon, go up to your chamber 
and read a chapter in the Bible ; then examine what 
you have written, or recollect what you have heard ; 
and if the sermon be not repeated in your father's 
house, but be repeated m the minister's house, go to 
the minister's house to the repetition of the sermon. 

13. In all your speeches or actions of this day, let 
there be no lighmess nor vanity; use no running, or 
leaping, or playing, or wrestling ; use no jesting, or 
telling of tales, or foolish stories ; nor talk about 
worldly business ; but let your actions and speech be 
such as the day is, serious and sacred, tending to ' 
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leam or instruct in tlie great business of your know^ 
ledge of God, and his will, and your own duty. 

14. After tupper^ and prayers ended in my family, 
every one of you going to bed kneel down upon your 
knees^ and desire of God his pardon for what you 
have done amiss this day, and his blessing upon what 
you have heard, and his acceptance of what you have 
endeavored in his service. 

15. Perform all this cheerfully, and uprightly, and 
honestly, and count it not a burden to you : for as. 
sure yourselves you shall find a blessing from God 
in so doing. And remember it is your father that 
tells you so, and that loves you, and will not deceive 
yo« ; and (which is more than that) remember that 
the eternal God hath promised, * If thou turn away 
thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy plcasuro 
on my holy day, and call the Sabbath a delight, the 
holy of the Lord, honorable, and shalt honor him, not 
doing thy own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure* 
Bor ^Making thine own words ; then shalt thou de. 
light thyself in the Lord ; and I will cause thee to 
ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed tkse 
with the heritage of Jacob thy father ; for the month 
of the Lord has spoken it.' 

And thus I have written to you of the observatiMi 
of the Lord's day ; wherein, though I have omitted 
many things that might have been fit to be inserted, 
yet you must consider that I had but a small portion 
of time allowed me to write while I lay at an ian* 
and upon that day wherein I have performed those 
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duties which I now enjoin you. Let the original be 
laid up safely for your brother R. and every one of 
you take copies of it, that you may thereby remem. 
ber the counsels of 

Your loving Fathkr. 
October 20th, 1662. 



Concerning their Speech. 

CHILDREN, 

I THANK God I came well to Farrington this Sat. 
urday, about five of the clock, and because I have 
some leisure time at my inn, I could not spend that 
time more to my own contentment, and your benefit* 
than by my letter to give you all good counsel ; the 
subject whereof, at this time shall be concerning 
Speech, because much of the good or evil that be. 
falls persons, doth occasionally happen by the well 
or ill managing of that part of human conversation. 
I shall, as I have leisure and opportunity at other 
times, give you my directions concerning other sub* 
jects. 

And herein I shall advise you. First, how you are 
to entertain the speeches of others, according to the 
divers varieties thereof. Secondly, how you are to 
manage and order your own speech. 

1. As conceming the former, observe thefe diree* 
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tions: 1. Observe and mark as well as you may, what 
is the temper and disposition 'of those persons whose 
speeches you hear, whether tfaey be grave, serious, 
sober, wise, discreet persqps; if they be such, their 
speeches commonly are like themselves, and will 
deserve your attention and observation ; but if they 
be light, impertinent, vain, passionate persons, their 
speech is, for the most part, according ; and the best 
advantage that you will gain by their speech, is but 
thereby to learn their dispositions, to discern their 
failings, and to make yourselves the more cautious 
both in your conversation with them, and in your 
own speech and deportment ; for in the unseemliness 
of their speech, you may better discern and avoid 
the like in yourselves. 

3. If any person that you do not very well know 
to be a person of truth, so][)riety, and height, relate 
strange stories, be not too ready or easy to believe 
them, nor report them after him : and yet (unless he 
be one of your familiar acquaintance) be not too for- 
ward to contradict him ; or, if the necessity of the 
occasion require you to declare your opinion of what 
is so reported, let it be modestly and gently, not too 
bluntly or coarsely ; by this means, on the one side, 
you shall avoid being abused by your too much ere- 
dulity ; on the other side, you should avoid quarrels 
and distaste. 

3. If any man speak any thing to the disadvantage 
or reproach of one that is absent, be not too ready to 
believe it, only observe and remember it, for it may 
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be it it not trae, or it is not all trua, or some otiier 
circumstances were mingled with it, which might 
give the basinets reported a justification, or at least 
an allay, an extenuation, or a reasonable excuse. In 
most actions, if that which is bad alone, or seems to 
be so, be reported, omitting that which is good, or 
the circumstances that accompany it, any action 
maybe easily misrepresented; be not too hasty, 
therefore, to believe a reproach till you know the 
truth, and the whole truth. 

4. If any person report unto you some injury done 
to you by another, either in words or deeds, do not 
be over hasty in believing it, nor suddenly angry 
with the person so accused, for possibly it may be 
false or mistaken ; and how unseemly a thing it will 
be, when your credulity and passion shall, perchance, 
carry you, upon a supposed injury, to do wrong to 
him that hath done you none ; or, at least, when the 
bottom and truth of the accusation is known, you will 
be ashamed of your passion. Believe not a report 
till the party accused be heard ; and, if the report be 
true, yet be not transported either with passion, hat. 
ty anger or revenge, for that will be your own tor* 
ment and perturbation. Ever when a person it ao- 
cused or reported to have ii^ured you, before you 
give yourself leave to be angry, think with yourself 
why should I be angry before I am certain it is tree t 
or, if it be true, how can I tell how much I should be 
angry till I know the whole maUer f Though it may 
be he hath done me wrong, yet possibly it it not to 
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m«^ as it is reprefented, or it was done by mistake, 
or it may be he is sorry for it. I will not be angry 
tOl I know there be cauee ; and if there be cause, 
yet I will not be angry till I know the whole cause ; 
for till then (if I must be angry at all,) yet I know 
not bow much to be angry, it may be it is not worth 
my anger ; or, if it be, it may be it deserres but a 
little. This will keep your mind and carriage, upon 
such occasions, in a due temper and order ; and will 
disappoint malicious or officious tale-bearers. 

5. If a man, whose integrity you do not very well 
know, makes you great and extraordmary professions 
and promises, give him as kind thanks as may be, but 
give not much credit to ic Cast about with yourself 
what may be the reason of this wonderful kindness, 
it is twenty to one but you will find something that 
he aims at besides kindness to you ; it may be he 
hath something to beg or buy of you, or to sell to 
you, or some such bargain that speaks out at least 
lus own advantage, and not yours ; and if he serve 
his turn upon you, or if he be disappointed, his kind- 
ness will grow cool. 

6. If a man flatter and commend you to your face, 
or to one that he thinks will tell you of it, it is a thoiu 
sand to one either he hath deceived and abused you 
some way, or means to do so. Remember the fable 
of the fox commending the singing of the crow, 
when she had somewhat in her mouth that the fox 
liked. 

7. If a person be choleric, passionate, and give you 
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ill language, remember, 1. Rather to pity him than 
to be moved into anger and passion with him ; for 
most certainly, that man is in a distemper and dis- 
order ; observe him calmly, and you shall see him in 
so much perturbation and disturbance, that you will 
easily believe he is not a pattern to be imitated by 
you, and therefore return not choler, nor anger for 
angry words ; for you do but put yourself into a kind 
of frenzy because you see him so. 2. Be sure you 
return not railing, reproaching, or revelling, for rev- 
elling, for it doth but kindle more heat, and you will 
find silence, or at least very gentle words, the most 
exquisite revenge of reproaches that can be ; for 
either it will cure the distemper in the other, and 
make him see and be sorry for his passion, or it will 
torment him with more perturbation and disturbance. 
But, howsoever, it keeps your ifnocence, gives you 
deserved reputation of wisdom and moderation, and 
keeps up the serenity and composure of your mind ; 
whereas passion and anger do make a man unfit for 
any thing that becomes him as a man or as a Chris. 
tian. 

8. Some men are excellent in knowledge of hus- 
bandry, some of planting, some of gardening, some 
in mathematics, some in one kind, some in another. 
In all your conversation learn, as near as you can, 
wherein the skill and excellence of any person lies, 
and put him upon talk of that subject, and observe it, 
and keep it in memory or writing ; by this means you 
will glean up the wortli and excellence of every per- 
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son you meet with, and at an easy rate put together 
that which may be for your use upon all occasions. 

9. Converse not with a liar or a swearer, or a man 
of obscene or wanton language; for either he will 
corrupt you, or at least it will hazard your reputation 
to be one of the like making ; and if it doth neither, 
yet will fill your memory with such discourses that 
will be troublesome to you in aftertime ; and the re. 
turns of the remembrance of the passages which you 
long since heard of this nature, will haunt you when 
your thoughts should be better employed. 

II. Now, as concerning your own speech, and bow 
you are to manage it, something may be collected 
out of what goes before, but I shall add something 
else. 

1. Let your speech be true, never speak anything 
for a truth which you know or believe to be false ; it 
is a great sin against God, that gave you a tongue to 
speak your mind, and not to speak a lie ; it is a great 
ofi*ence against humanity itself; for where there is 
no truth, there can be no safe society between man 
and man ; and it is an injury to the speaker, for be- 
sides the base disreputation it casts upon him, it doth 
in time bring a man to that baseness of mind, that 
he can scarce tell how to tell truth, or to avoid lying, 
even when he hath no color of necessity for it; and 
in time he comes to such a pass, that as another man 
cannot believe be tells a truth, so he himself scarce 
knows when he tells a lie. And observe it, a lie 
ever returns with discovery and shame at the last. 
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2. As you must be careful not to lie, so you miut 
avoid coming near it ; you must not equivocate ; 3rou 
must not speak that absolutely which you have but 
by hear.say, or relation ; you must not speak that as 
upon knowledge, which you have but by conjecture 
or opinion only. 

3. Let your words be few, especially when your 
betters, or strangers, or men of more experience, or 
understanding, are in place, for you do yourself at 
once twa great mischiefs : 1. You betray and discov. 
er your own weakness and folly. 2. You rob 
yourself of that opportunity which you might other, 
wise have to gain knowledge, wisdom, and experi- 
ence by hearing those that you silence by your im- 
pertinent talking. 

4. Be not over earnest, loud, or violent in talking, 
for it is unseemly, and earnest, and loud talking makes 
you overshoot and lose your business when you 
should be considering and pondering your thoughts, 
and how to express ihem significantly to the purpose ; 

* you are striving lo keep your tongue going, and to 

silence an opponent, not with reason, but with noise. 
I. 5. Be careful not to interrupt another in his talk ; 

hear him out, you will understand him the better, 
! and be able to give him the better answer ; it may be, 

if you will give him leave, he will say somewhat 
\ more than you have yet heard, or well understood, 

or that which you did not expect. 

6. Always before you speak, especially where the 

business is of moment, consider before -hand, waigl 
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&e sense of your mind which you intend to utter ; 
think upon the expressions you intend to use, that 
they be significant, pertinent, and inoffensive ; and 
whereas it is the ordinary coarse of inconsiderate 
persons to speak their words, and then to think, or 
not to think till they speak ; think first and speak af. 
ter, if it be in any matter of moment or seriousness. 

7. Be willing to speak well of the absent, if you 
do not know they deserve ill : by this means you 
shall make yourself many friends ; and sometimes 
an undeserved commendation is not lost to the party 
to whom it is given. I have known some men that 
have met with an undeserved commendation, out of 
shame of being worse than they have been reported, 
secretly to take up practices answerable to their 
commendation, and so to make themselves as good 
as they are reported. 

8 . Be sure you give not an ill report to any that 
you are not sure deserves it. And, in most cases, 
though a man deserves ill, yet you should be sparing 
to report hin>8o. In some cases, indeed, you are 
bound in honesty and justice to give that account 
concerning the demerit or default of a person that he 
deserves ; as namely, when you are called to give 
testimony for the ending of a controversy, or when 
the concealing of it may harden and encourage a per. 
son in an evil way, or bring another into danger ; i 
such cases the very duty of charity binds you to 
speak your knowledge, nay your probable fear or 
suspicion of such a person, so it be done for preven. 
tion of greater inconvenience, and in love, and espe- 
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cially if the discovery be made to a person that hath 
a superintendence, care, or authority over the person 
complained of; for this is an act of love and duty. 
But for any person maliciously, busily, and with in- 
tent to scandalize another, to be whispering tales and 
stories to the prejudice of another, this is a fault. If 
you know any good of any person, speak it as you 
have opportunity ; if you know any evil, speak it, if 
it be really and prudently done for the good of him, 
and the safety of others ; otherwise rather choose to 
say nothing than to say any thing reproachfully, ma- 
liciously, or officiously to his prejudice. 

9. Avoid swearing in your ordinary communica- 
tion, unless called to it by the magistrate ; and not 
only the grosser oaths, but the lesser; and not only 
oaths, but imprecations, earnest and deep protesta. 
tions. As you have the commendable example of 
good men to justify a solemn oath before a magis- 
trate, so you have the precept of our Saviour forbid- 
ding it otherwise. 

10. Avoid scoflfing, and bitter, and biting jeering, 
and jesting, especially at your friend's condition, ere- 
dit, deformity, or natural defects of any person, for 
these leave a deep impression, and are a most appa- 
rent injustice ; for were you so used, you would take 
it. inwardly amiss, and many time such an injury costs 
a man dear, when be little thinks of it. 

11. Be very careful that you give no reproachful, 
bitter, menacing, or spiteful words to any person ; 
nay, not to servants, or other persons of an inferior 
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condition, and that upon these considerations:— 
J. Thefe is not the meanest person but you may 
stand in need of him in one kind, or at some time or 
another ; good words make friends, bad words make 
ensmies ; it is the best prudence in tliejvorld to make 
as many friends as honestly as you can, especially 
when it may be done at so easy a rate as a good 
word ; and it is the greatest folly that can be to make 
an enemy by ill words, which do not at all any good 
to the party that useth them. 2. Ill words provoke 
ill words again ; and commonly such ill words as are 
gained by such a provocation, especially of an inferi- 
or, stick closer, and wound deeper, than such as 
come unprovoked by ill language, or from an equal. 
3. Where faults are committed, they may, and by a 
superior must, be reproved ; but let it be done with. 
out reproaches, or bitterness, otherwise it loseth its 
due end and use ; and, instead of reforming the of. 
fence, exasperates the offender, and makes him 
worse, and gives him the cudgel to strike again, be- 
cause it discovers your own weakness when you are 
reprehending another, and lays you justly open to his 
reproof, and makes your own but scorned and discs, 
teemed. I press this the rather, because most ordi* 
narily ill language is the foUy of children, and of 
weak and passionate people. 

IS. If there be occasion for you to speak in any 

company, always be careful, if you speak at all, to 

speak latest, especially if strangers are in company ; 

for by this means you will have the advantage of 

19 
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knowing tbe sense, judgment, temper, and relations 
of others, which may be a great light and help to 
you in ordering your speech ; and you will better 
know the inclination of the company, and speak with 
more advantage and acceptation, and with more se- 
curity against giving offence. 

13. Be careful that you commend not yourseWes, 
it is the most unusefiil and ungrateful thing that can 
be. You should avoid flattery from others, but espe- 
cially decline flattering of yourselves ; it is a sign 
your reputation is small and sinking, if your own 
tongues must be your flatterers or commenders ; and 
it is a fulsome and unpleasing thing for others to 
hear it. 

14. Abhor all foul, unclean, and obscene speeches, 
it is a sign that the heart is corrupt, and such kind of 
speeches will make it worse ; it will taint and comq»t 
yourselves and ^ose that hear it, and bring disrepu- 
tation to those that use it. 

15. Never use any profane speeches, nor mAe 
jests of Scripture expressions; when you use the 
names of God or of Christ, or any passages or words 
of the Holy Scripture, use them with reverence and 
seriousness, and not lightly, vainly, or sourrilously, 
for it is taking of the Name of God in vain. 

16. If you hear of any unseemly expressions used 
fan religious exercises, you must be careful to forget, 
and not to publish them ; or, if you at all mentioo 
them, let it be with pity and sorrow, not with d«* 
rision or reproach. 
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17< D& not vpbraid ukj^ or deride mj mtn for % 
ptoiie« eirict, or religioue conyereation ; for, if he be 
•iocere, you dishonor God and injure him ; if he be 
an hy|x>crite, yet it ie more than you know ; or» if 
jron know him to be such, yet hie external piety and 
Mrictaesa is not his fault, but his dissimulation and 
hypocrisy ; and though his hypocrisy is to be detest. 
ad, kb external piety and religion is to be commend. 
tdt not derided. 

18. Have as little conversation as is possible vrith 
parsons obstinately perverted in matters of religion ; 
birt espedally converse not with them in matters of 
religion, for^ instead of converting them by your per. 
svasiods to the truth, you shall but harden them the 
more^ and endangej^ yonfself. They are to be de«h 
withal in these matters, only by persons of great abil* . 
ities ; in a perverted, corrupted mind, an oltstinate 
ipirit, carries in it a contagion, as infectious and 
mnoh more dangerous than the plague in the body, 
#hefe their opinions meet with a young and weak 
opp<Mient. 

And ihwh Children, as the time and my remenu 
bianee would give me leave, I have set down some 
ebsenratlons concerning this subject, for your direo. 
lien and practice ) what is wanting you may abun* 
dintly supply by reading the wise counsels of Solo* 
moD, in his bode of Proverbs* Read these my direo- 
tiene often, think of them seriously, and practice 
them diligently ; though they eeem but dry and ordi. 
nary things, yet you will find themmseful in your con* 
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▼ersatioD, which will b« eveiy dmj more •vident'im. 
to you, as joxa judgment, nnderatandiBg, and expari. 
ence increase. 

I have hot little more to write at this time, but to 
wish and command you to remember my former 
eonnsels that I have often given you ; begin and md 
the day with private prayers to Grod upon yoor kneea ; 
read the Scriptures often and seriously; be attentiT« 
to the public worship of Grod in the church ; keep 
yourselves still in some good employment, for idle, 
ness is the devil's opportunity, and the nursery of vaiA 
and sinful thoughts, which corrupt the mind, anddis. 
order the life. Let the girls take care of such bnai- 
ness of my family as is proper for them, and their re* 
ereations may be walking abroad in the fields in fmt 
or frosty mornings; some work with their needle* 
reading of history or herbals, setting of flowers or 
herbs, practising their music, and such innocent and 
harmless exercises. Let the boys be diligent at their 
books ; and when they have performed their taske» I 
do not deny them such recreations as may be healthy, 
safe, and harmless. Be you all kind and loving one 
to another, honoring your minister, not bitter or hmrsh 
to my servants; be respectful to all, bear my eb- 
senee patiently, cheerfully, and faithfully; do all 
things as if I were present among you, and beheld 
you, for you have a greater Father than I am, that 
always, and in all places, beholds you, and knowa 
your hearts and thoughts. Study to requite the leva, 
end care, and expense of your father for yon, with 
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dntifulnetfl, obMnranee, and obedience to him; and 
account it an honor that God hath given you an op- 
portonity, in my absence, by your care, faithfulness, 
and industry, to pay some part of that debt, that by 
the laws of nature and gratitude you owe unto me. 
Be frugal in my family, but let there be no want ; 
provide conveniently for the poor that come to my 
door. And I pray God to fill all your hearts, with 
his grace, fear, and love, and to let you see the ad- 
vantage and comfort of serving him ; and that his 
blessing, and presence, and comfort, and direction, 
and providence, be with you, and over you alL 
I am your ever loving father, 

MATTHEW IIALB. 
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BELHgAP- AND HAMERSLET, 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

PUBLISH THE FOLLOWINQ VALUABLE WORKS. 



FLINT'S SURVEYING, 

IMPROVED BY GILLET. 

The stibMribers have examined in manuscript, the additions 
to the seventh edition of Flint's Bukvbtinq, by Oborob 
OiLLBTf Esq., Surveyor General of Connecticut, and find them 
to embrace a system of correct, useful, and Practical matter, 
judiciously arranged, and clearly explained to the understand- 
ing of the learner. Having long acted as Surveyors under 
public auUiority, we recommend this work as containing all 
the elementary science, and requisite tables, necessary or con- 
venient for the learner, and the practitioner. The present is a 
more full and complete system than any former edition. 
MOSES WARREN, Dep. Bur, AV» Lnndon. C: 
LEMUEL INGaLLS, UU Dep. S%r. Winikam C: 
DANIEL St. JOHN, Dep, Sur. Hartford Co. 
ASAUEL DEWEY, Co. Sur. Ktw London Co. 
JONATHAN NICHOLS, Dep. Sur Windham Co. 

GOODRICH'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 

The Sixth Edition of the Elements of Greek Grammar for 
Schools and Colleges.— In which the .accents have been intro- 
duced, and the principles most useful for studenU, contained in 
Buttmann and Matthiae, have been incorporated. By Chaua- 
cey Allen Goodricb, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Yale 
iJollege. 

JVtfta the .dvuriean Journal of Edueation* 

** We feel free to speak of this book, after considerable «xpe- 
rimce in the use of it, as well aathe Gloucester and Eton Greek 
Grammars, and that of Valpy . We have found it better adap> 
ted than any one of these singly, to the course of Greek usually 
pursued in Schools and Colleges in this country. We would not 
prescribe our own experience as a guide to other teachers ; but 
we think it due to the compilation of Professor Goodrich, to 
intimate, that our opinion was not formed theoretically or at 
random. We think the work the best that we have yet seon^for 
the aetaal purposes of instruction inpr^aratorf schools. 
Certificate of Prbsidbmt Day, tf Tale College. 

* Candidates for admission into this College, are examinad 
in Goodrich's Greek Grammar ; and it ia uaed at « text book 
i« the instruction of the clasi." 
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DR. HAWES' LECTURES TQ YOUNG MEN** 

ON THE FOHif ATION OF CHARACTER. &c. 

Eighth Edition, from Stereotype Plate*. 
FVom a Retfim in the " Oirittiam, SputUor.'* 
** We like these Lectures because they are written in a plain, 
manlT and business lilce style— because they are replete witth 
such instruction, arguments and motives, as should be address- 
ed to every youug man in the nation.*' 

From the " Spirit of the Pilgriwu.** 
" We cannot forbear very earnestly to reconunend this vol- 
ume to the perusal of every young man in the country. We 
should rejoice to see it Stereotyped and di8tribut«4d by thou- 
sands.** 

YOUTHS' BOOK ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

Second Edition, with several new Engravinss and Illustra-' 
tkms. By Rev. Thomas H. Oallaudet, Late Principal of the 
American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

The design of ihe author lias been to exhibit and illustrate 
this most useful and interesting science, in a manner at once 
intellifible and agreeable to the youthful reader. The illustra- 
tions are drawn from some of the moet pleasins and remarka- 
ble objects of nature, in a familiar style, adapted to the capaci- 
ties of youth. 

JFWm the American Tract Magatine. 

"An able teacher of youth in the higher classes, aaysthis 
work, in point of acumen and interest, is scarcely inferior to the 
edetHrated Treatise of Paley ; and a late distinguished profea- 
sorin one of our colleges, sayp, on a careful comparison of it 
with the recent edition of Paley, which is ornamented with en^ 
gravings, and with two or three other able treatises on the 
same subject, he givea a decided preference to Mr. OaUandeVo, 
a$ a book for the young" 

From the " London S. 8. Teacher's Magazine." 

" The author Ailly succeSsds in substantiating many weighty 
truths of Holv Writ relative to Ihe attributes and moral govern, 
ment of the Deity by the pleasing eoidence afforded by nature^ 
in short he makes natere at once the yoMth*s plavmau and 
charming inttruetreee. His illustrations are exceedingly rim- 
ple and apposite. A Book like this is no work of chance, but Is 
the result of a great expense of time, thought and uct, in de- 
vising and perfecting it ^' 

CHILD'S BOOK ON THE SOUL. 

f ■? '• J^^^ ''•» Tl'^ Engravings and a Series of Queitioiis, 
&!^; X^** ^' GaUaudet, author of the Toutta*i Book oa 
Natural Theology. 
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" It ought to be asabjectof immeniecongratuliltioii with the 
friends of education, tbat a gentleinan every way so well qualh 
ified, baa undertaken the humble, but very important work of 
preparing elementary books for chijdren." ~fii6/»caZ Repertory 
and Review. ■',- «( 

It is admirably adapted to l>e read and recited by the young- 
er classes in Sunday Selkooku Without some knowledge of 
this kind, the instructions there communicated will be wholly 
in vain.— Qatar ter/y Christian Spectator, 

We should desire to see a million of the " Child's Book on the 
Soul** distributed among the children of America. It cannot 
be too highly recommended to infant and Sunday Schools.— 
/few York Weekly Messenger. 

We hope the Child's Book on the Soul will be extensively 
circulated among our juvenile firiends.—j|^s« copo/ Watchman. 

It is admirably fitted to be used in the religious instruction of 
the earlier classes of pupils in Sunday Schools ; in Infant 
Schools, as a text book for the teachers, and in primary Schools 
as a reading book.— JVeio York Observer. 

The work is neatly executed, and should be in the hands of 
all Christian Mothen.— Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

Three Editions of the Child's Book have been published in 
England and a translation in Paris. 

TRAVELS in the EaUATORIAL BE6IONS of SOUTH 
AMERICA, by A. R. Tkrrt, M. D. 

THE NURSE'S MANUAL and YOUNG MOTHER'S 
GUIDE, containing advice on the management of infants, and 
conduct to be observed by the mother Iwfore and after child- 
birth, by Richard 8. Kissam , M. D. 

FIRST LESSONS ABOUT NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
JVom Rev. C, S, Henry. 

This Uttle book seems to me excellently adapted for the young- 
er classes of children. Itc#iveys a great deal of information, 
and explains in a brief and simple way, a great variety of in- 
teresting and important facts and laws of Natural Philosophy. 

From the Jfew England Review. 
*» This is an excellent first-book for children, in the science 
of Natural Philosophy, and conveys instruction in a very sim- 
ple and familiar manner." 

From Mrs. Sigommey. 
The " First Lessons about Jfatural Philosophy^*' I am now 
submitting to the best of all modes of criticism— the daily reci- 
tations of little children, and I am happy to add, that hitherto 
they stand this severe test admirably. 

FVom the Connecticut Courant. 
It explains and illostrates several interesting phenomena of 
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nature wldi tm mofih clatnMai and ■tmpUciQr as the aiil^t 
-will admit, and in a manner caleolated to render it Jntelligble 
andattraetiTetodiildren. Tlie moral tendoicy of tlie book is 
deeldedlj good, the leleetiofli and extracts interspersed contain- 
ing practical truths, which can never be too often reiterated or 
too dee^y imnrassed on the minds of the young. The work is 
embemiNied with stvaral handsome plates and diagrams.** 
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